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KNAPSACK VERSUS HOTEL. 


URING the recent heated term, now happily 
become historical, I stumbled upon an idea, 
and soon afterward, in pursuit thereof, upon my old 
777th Regiment knapsack, which reposed in an out- 
of-the-way corner among other relics of former 
days. An inspection assured me that it was as ser- 
viceable as when last I “toted” it in Maryland, and 
to return to the idea referred to above, I at once de- 
termined to try if I could not do a little marching 
once more; enjoy a day by the salt water, and defy 
the landlords, whose exorbitant charges made it 
impossible for me to indulge in such a luxury in 
the usual way. My preparations were made during 
the week, and when Saturday morning came I went 
down town ready to cut loose from the convention- 
alities of city life, and go back for a time to first 
principles. My knapsack contained the following 
articles, packed in the most scientific manrer,—for, 
be it known to the uninitiated, the “trim” of a 
knapsack is quite as delicate a matter as that of a 
yacht: a small tin skillet, one pound of Graham 
biscuit, half a pound of cheese, nine hard-boiled 
eggs, some ground coffee, a little sugar, a little salt, 
a volume of Ruskin, a rubber-blanket, a wool ditto, 
and several minor articles of a miscellaneous char- 
_ acter: total weight of knapsack and contents sixteen 
pounds, according to a rusty spring scale which al- 
ways gives flattering results in favor of the grocer 
when I weigh packages suspected of being short. 
At three o’clock my co-laborers in the office bade 
me a sad farewell, and I was soon on board a 
steamer which touches at sundry Long Island ports, 
enjoying such a breeze as had not blessed my lungs 
for many a day. Taking observations upon the 
shores of inlets and bays as we went along, with 
a view to ascertain their capabilities in the way of 
wood, water, and forage, I at length found my ideal 
in along stretch of white beach, backed by swell- 
ing and heavily-wooded hills, along whose tops I 
could detect only one or two houses, and but few 
other signs of human habitation. There, thought I, 
is my home until Monday morning, and I prepared 
to disembark at the next landing. 

I joined the group waiting at the gangway, 
slung my knapsack, and at once became conscious 
that my aristocratic fellow citizens, whose carriages 
awaited them on shore, were observing me with 
mingled curiosity and contempt. Russian-leather 
satchels were withdrawn from the plebeian contact 
of myself and equipments, and half-suppressed jests 
followed me as, with the conscious superiority born 
of a just cause, I strode past the crowds of carriages, 
and in five minutes more was stepping off along the 


;/crescent moon until I found myself rounding a 





shingly beach, a glorious breeze blowing in my 
face, and the waves of the incoming tide beating a 
quick march at my feet. After such estivation as 
New Yorkers have endured this summer, the glori- 
ous exhilaration of that walk was something to be 
remembered. The sun was low in tHe west by the 
time that I had left four miles of solitary beach be- 
hind me, but such was the stimulating effect of the 
whole scene that I walked on by the light of the 


point beyond which there was no prospect of fresh 
water, and nothing remained but to retrace my 
steps to a spring which I had noted before sunset. 
Back I went, accordingly, and was glad enough, on 
reaching my destination, to quench my thirst, and 
then, spreading my rubber blanket on the smooth 
sand where it was overhung; by the branches of a 
young oak, give myself up to the delight of utter 
independence, and the perfection of sea, sky, and 
shore which surrounded me. 

It was not long before I was sufficiently rested to 
long for aswim in the “ top of the tide,” and what a 
luxurious bath it was! The water sparkled with its 
most brilliant phosphoresence, and as I struck out 
toward the open Sound I left a trail of glittering 
points behind me, which twinkled and danced in 
strange contrast to the solemn stars that looked down 
from above. Prudence soon sent me ashore, and a 
rough towel, (which I forgot to enumerate with the 
contents of my kit), soon served to excite a healthful 
glow which I rolled up with me in my blankets, and 
did not lose until daylight looked over the eastern 
hills. I did not go to sleep at once; the scene was 
too beautiful and impressive ; and although I am not 
given to moralizing, I do think that it is not a bad 
preparation for Sunday to spend an hour or two of | 
Saturday night alone, under the stars. Sleep came | 
soon enough, however, and although I was con- | 
scious from time to time of the cries peculia, to | 
owls, herons, and other birds that fly by night, my 
sleep was of that refreshing quality which exercise 
and pure sea air is sure to bring, provided brain | 
and conscience are not so overtaxed as to render 
quiet sleep a moral, as well as a physical, impossi- | 
bility. I was finally awakened for good by the 
cawing of a flock of crows in a tree-top near by, 
whence they discordantly fled on my sitting up and 
rubbing my eyes, doubtless in a state of profound 
disgust at this evidence of my vitality. The tide 
was so low that the water was unattractive for bath- 
ing purposes, so I proceeded to make my coffee and 
eat my breakfast. | 

What a lovely Sunday morning that was, to be 
sure! My breakfast, simple as it was, had some- 
thing of the relish which one seldom experiences, 
except in boyhood, or in the Adirondacks, and I flat- 
ter myself that my black coffee was as clear and fra- 
grant as if made in the most elaborate caffétiére. 

While finishing my breakfast I became aware of a 
native in the distance picking up clams. He slowly 
worked his way along the beach in my direction, 
and was presently joined by a young man, a big 
dog, and a little dog. The three remained on the 
beach, and after a consultation with him of the 
clams, strolled carelessly toward my encampment. 
The big dog, being sent forward as a skirmisher, 
advanced cautiously, and eventually waited for his 
reserves, consisting of the young man and the little 
dog. With the first of these I exchanged greetings, 
invited him to a seat on a neighboring bowlder, and 
tendered him a copy of Saturday’s Evening Post. 
We were presently joined by the clam-hunter, who, 
with all my visitors, was greatly astonished at my 
temerity, not to say lunacy, in voluntarily sleeping 
in the open air merely because I liked it. I soon 
found that my companions lived in a house on the 
hill out of sight from my bivouac, and a conversa- 
tion of a few moments increased our mutual respect 
to such an extent that the interview ended with an 
invitation to breakfast, and the result was that I 
spent next night under the roof of my casual ac- 
quaintance. It was with some reluctance that I 
gave up my plan for camping out another night, 
but the frank and unlooked for hospitality of the 
invitation admitted no refusal. My host turned out 
to be a physician who had broken down in health, 
and had recently turned farmer. If it be objected 
that he should have known better than to hunt 
clams on Sunday, I respond that he preferred to 
keep his clams in the best place near his house. 
Was it more sinful to get clams for breakfast from 
the water than from the refrigerator, or, for that mat- 
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ter, was it any worse than putting the Monday's 
washing to soak on Sunday night ? 

I was up by daylight on Monday morning, and 
had time fora refreshing swim before my three-mile 
tramp to the landing whence the boat soon carried 
me to the city’s heat, with mind and body rein- 
vigorated for another tussle with the daily routine 
of pens, ink and paper. If any one has a better re- 
ceipt for spending Sunday out of town at a maxi- 
mum of enjoyment with a minimum of expense, let 
him by all means give the public the benefit thereof, 
and I will surrender the championship to which I 
think I can now rightfully lay claim. 





STORMS. 
BY EMMA BASSETT. 


AY, dearest, do not seek to hide those tears. 
A Do I not share your sorrows as your joys ? 
Shall I sift gladness from the golden years, 
Leaving my loved one all the sad alloys? 


Come out with me beneath the fragrant trees, 
Hung with their brilliant canopy of bloom ; 
And Nature, with such golden gifts as these, 
Shall drive away the sable clouds of gloom. 


Do you remember, love, another day, 

When underneath this same tree's shade we stood? 
Summer hai stolen all the bloom away 

And brought no promise of the autumn's good. 


When through long hours we watched the cruel skies, 
Whose light fell fiercely through the heated air? 
No grateful shadows met our weary eyes— 
The glowing earth seemed thirsty everywhere. 


Along the burning west, a light cloud crept, 
That rose until it darkened half the sky; 

A sudden wind among the hill-tops swept, 
And then we knew the thunder-storm was nigh, 


We sought the house; but, from the doorway, saw, 
Between the boughs, the lurid lightnings play : 

Saw, too,—with bated breath and sense of awe— 
Half of the old tree’s branches torn away. 


And then the rain fell. How the shriveled leaves 
Uncurled and glistened in the blessed rain, 

Bringing them from untimely death reprieves! 
My darling, was it cruel loss or gain— 


The storm that took the old tree’s fairest bonghs / 
You said, if I remember right, ‘‘’Tis well; 
They died to save the rest." The words arouse 
The thought they brought when from your lips they fell. 


So long our sun of joys undimmed has shone— 
Without a cleud to cast its cooling shade— 

It may be that our hearts have arid g: own, 
And charity’s sweet flowers begun to fade. 


Has He not brought this storm upon us, dear,— 
Some boughs of prideful beauty swept away— 

That those He left more precious fruit may bear, 
And greener leaves of gratitude display ? 


Then, darling, we will look beyond the clouds 
To where the golden sunlight filters through 
And all the gloom that now our hearts enshrouds 

Will pass away, and leave the shining blue 








WHAT IS MYSTICISM? AND IS 


BIBLE A MYSTICAL BOOK? 
BY PROF. C. E. STOWE, D.D. 


VERY good definition of Mysticism is the fol- 
lowing from a standard English Lexicon: 
“A view of, or tendency in, religion, which implies 
a direct communication between man and God, 
through the inward perception of the mind.” A 
beautiful idea certainly, but one liable to abuse— 
the best things are those most liable to the grossest 
abuses. Accordingly, some of the most mischievous 
fanatics have been persons of mystical tendencies ; 
and many of the very best and most useful Chris- 
tians who have ever lived, have been mystics accord- 
ing to the above definitions of mysticism. They be- 
lieved in the direct communication between man and 
God, through the inward perception of the mind ; and 
they believed that they themselves had this commu- 
nication; they lived upon it, they could have no en- 
joyment without it; it was the only condition 
which made existence on earth to them tolera- 
ble. Their “heart and their flesh cried out for 
God, for the living God ;” and only as God met 
them “through the inward perception of the 
mind ” were they happy. As mystics of this kind, 
we may mention Thomasa Kempis, Martin Luther, 
Jonathan Edwards, Fenelon, Bunyan, Richard Bax- 
ter, and a great majority of those whose living la- 
bors and whose posthumous influence have given.a 
perpetual Spring-time to the Christian Church. 
With this view of mysticism, can any one doubt 
the fact thatthe Bible is a mystical book? Its grand 
distinction from beginning to end, that which sepa- 


rates it from all other literature, is just this continu- 

ous “communication between man and God through 

the inward perception of the mind ;” and nothing so 

cherishes and intensifies this kind of mystici-m as 

the devotional reading of the Bible. The late Judge 

Wilde, of Massachusetts, a most excellent man in 

his way, said of his colleague on the bench, Judge 

Hubbard : “I don’t see how Brother Hubbard can 

be so constantly reading the Bible all his life long; 

I should think that by reading a book through care- 

fully two or three times, one would get all there is 
in it, and be done with it, except for occasional ref- 

erence.” Both these men were perfectly unaffected, 
each in his own style; but the difference was just 
this: Judge Hubbard had the mystical element 
very strongly, and by that the Bible attracted him 

as the magnet attracts steel; while Judge Wilde 
had very little of it, if any, and therefore lacked that 
relish which was Judge Hubbard's life. One 
may be a very good man, even a very good Chris- 
tian, with but little of the mystical element in him ; 
but he will be a very dry Christian, and make 
strange work of interpreting the Bible. He makes 
a hortus siccus of the Psalms, and turns the Apostle 
Paul’s glowing outgushes into metaphysical propo- 
sitions; indeed, were it not for his sincere accept- 
ance of the doctrine of plenary inspiration, he would 
consider many portions of the Scripture absurdly 
fanatical. He is obliged to help himself out of the 
hard places by rational explanations. I once heard 
an orthodox minister, a very good man, read at a 
ministerial assbciation an exposition of the text: 
Rom. viii., 15—‘ The Spirit itself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of God.” 
He said it was this way: “The Bible is given by 
inspiration of the Spirit ; the Christian reads in the 
Bible the evidences of Christian character as there 
given, and compares these with his own character, 
and if they correspond, this is to him the witness 
of the Spirit that he is a child of God.” How as- 
tonished the Apostle Paul would have been to hear 
such an exposition of his burning words ! In the cir- 
cumstancesit would have seemed to him like a man’s 
taking a shovel-full of live coals to cool ice-water 
with. His soul was at that moment full of the idea 
of the “direct communication between man and 
God through the inward perception of the mind.” 

Another passage in this same chapter (vv. 26, 27,) 
illustrates still further the same idea of “direct 
communication between man and God through the 
inward perception of the mind.” “Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities; for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought; but the 
Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings which cannot be uttered ;” [rather, wnutte ui !s 
sighings.| “And He that searcheth the heart 
knoweth what is the mind of the Spirit, for he ma- 
keth intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God;” [rather, literally, according to God.) I 
know not how it is possible to give a rationalietic 
exposition of this passage. It is all filled and glow- 
ing with that “ direct communication.” The Spirit, 
in a way that we know not of, excites in the soul 
ineffable longings for what is beyond the reach of 
its present powers of expression, or even conception ; 
these longings, these wavings and billowings of the 
soul, can express themselves only in inarticulate 
sighings; the mind itself has not the idea distinct 
and well defined ; it is too big and too glorious for 
outward expression, or even clearly rounded thought; 
but no matter, God knows it if we do not, for it is 
His Spirit that has inspired the prayer, and He can 
answer it as definitely as He answers the simplest 
petition, such as “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
for it all proceeds from Him and is tending towards 
Him. All this is mysticism, and mysticism of the 
highest and best and purest kind; and the whole 
Bible is based on just this kind of mysticism, and it 
is this kind of mysticism which is the source of 
what is most beautiful, most characteristic, most 
heart-stirring in the Christian’s experience. 

The Apostle John, speaking to the plain, unlet 
tered Christians of his time, and of their security 
against essential error, says: “‘ But ye have an unc- 
tion from the Holy One, and ye know all things ;” 
1 John, ii. 20. What is this “ unction from the Holy 
One” but “that direct communication ?” It is the 
same sentiment to which Christ gives utterance when 
He says, “ My sheep hear my voice .... and they 
follow me .... Anda stranger will they not fol- 
low ... . for they know not the voice of strangers.” 





John x., 5-27, I need not multiply examples, They 
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are abundant in the Psalms, in the writings of John 
and of Paul, in the whole Bible, as plain and une- 
yurvyoecal as the conversations between God and 
Abraham in the book of Genesis. 

The problem is to get the full use of this “ most 
comfortable doctrine” without its abuses, There is 
no pure, genuine Christian mysticism outside of the 
Ten Commandments, “If ye love me |says Christ], 
keep my Commandments.” Something depends on 
natural temperament. Dr. Emmons could not by 
any possibility have become such a kind of mystic as 
Fenelon. There have been pure, genuine, lovely mys- 
tics outside the pale of Christianity, who had no 
objective knowledge of the historical Christ, but 
who yet seemed to have Christ subjectively, the 
Christ within them. Such cases are fully recognized 
by our Puritan Fathers in the Confession of Faith 
which they adopted in the famous Synod at Cam- 
bridge in connection with the celebrated Cambridge 
Platform. 

In the hour of deep sorrow, in the day of dark- 
ness and temptation, the Christian must have this 
“ direct communication,” guided, limited, sustained 
by the Written Word, or his heart would sink within 
him and his strength utterly fail. Stern and strong, 
and logical as John Calvin was, it is evident from 
his writings, especially from his Commentary on the 
Psalms, that he was often just here. 





LIFE IN DRESDEN. 
BY CHARLES CARROLL. 


ERHAPS two Americans out of three who visit 
Dresden, if asked why they go there, would 
reply, ‘ To learn German.” Even those who do not 
make this a prime object of their stay, are yet more 
or less influenced by the feeling that in addition to 
their art study, pleasure, or lounging, they are in 
some mysterious way likely to absorb a fair quan- 
tum of language. A year’s residence shows their 
mistake. Dresdenis precisely the worst city in Ger- 
many for any such purpose. The stranger does not 
see or know anything of the inhabitants, in a social 
way. Now there are enthusiastic students of lan- 
guage who, dwelling abroad and not finding them- 
selyes welcomed in the best salons, will, with a cer- 
tain noble rage for knowledge, “take up” with a 
society far less eligible. Keeping steadily in view 
their one object—the language—they talk with 
any and every one, they establish _ surprising rela- 
tions with the most impossible people, are confiden- 
tial with their tailor, and take the hotel Kellner to 
their bosom. Still this is, at best, very dry and in- 
sufficient as a means of improvement. Speaking in 
general terms, it is safe to say that whoso learns a 
foreign language so as to use it easily and accurately, 
learns it by familiar intercourse with the better 
classes, with graceful women and cultivated men; 
and this is what in Dresden you orl, dear reader, as 
Americans, simply can’t get. The Dresdeners won't 
know us on anyconsideration. It would be easy to 
count on the fingers of one’s hand all the Amer- 
ican families, out of a colony of six hundred people, 
who really see anything which could by the kindest 
interpretation be called German society. When we 
look for the cause, we come at once to marked dif- 
ferences of constitution, mental and moral, between 
the races. First, in social usages the German is 
somewhat prim and conventional; the American, 
especially when not of the first-class society, is apt 
to be unpleasantly unconventional. He does not 
know much about foreign usages, nor does he greatly 
care. The German is in most personal habits sim- 
ple, sparing, and unpretentious—the American 
rather the contrary. The German amuses himself 
with little, and accepts good beer and music, and 
friendly chat for the American’s showy toilet and 
equipage, or expensive entertainment. The German 
of the first class is generally well-read, thoughtful, 
and in a certain sense ideal in his whole tone; the 
traveling American is sadly apt to be superficial, 
not to say ignorant, in artistic and intellectual re- 
gards, to a degree which causes as much wonder 
among Europeans as vexation among the best of our 
own countrymen. For be it noted here—with many | 
(take note of the parenthesis, dear and 
trusted friends with whom I have gazed at the Sis- 
tine, or loitered on the Briihlsche Terrasse),—with 
many and brilliant exceptions, the best Americans 
do not go abroad, or if they do, don’t stay. Explain 
it as we may—and the explanation may not be far 
to seek—the resident American colony in Dresden is 
not in the average a good representation of society, 
either in intellect or retinement. 


exceptions 


How many times 
it has occurred to me in Dresden as elsewhere, talk- 
ing with intelligent Germans, to find my modest 
claims as to the virtues of my countrymen politely 
but firmly disallowed! And how regularly I have 
discovered, in investigating the reasons of such ap- 
parently unreasonable prejudice, that my friend had 
shaped his opinion on some reckless but success- 
ful speculator, some pompous inn-keepéror railroad 
king, and their pretentious families. No, clearly 
the best Americans, as a rule, stay at home. Every 
cultivated American yearns for one look at Europe, 
as the stimulus and reward of his existence, and 
“rather hungers, rather begs” than not once in his 
life get the chance of seeing face to face the glories 


loiter, they go home. America has work for all her 
children, and those who are worth the most, those 
who would best represent us abroad—the cultivated 
classes par ezcellence—have plenty to do at home 
and are doing it. And so it happens that, with 
many and brilliant exceptions, as I said before, still 
on the whole the resident American society in Dres- 
den, or Florence, or Paris, is rarely or never as good 
in the best sense of the word, as in Boston or New 
York. , 

But there are other reasons for this want of cor- 
diality on the part of the Saxons, and a principal 
one is the great question of money. The upper cir- 
cles of Saxon society are but sparingly recruited 
from the mercantile class, being mainly composed 
of the nobility, the Beamten, or office-holders, a 
few landed proprietors, not noble, and the Gelehr 
tenstand, or professors, and literary men generally. 
With a few exceptions among the nobility, these 
people are almost to a man poor, and that not ac- 
cording to American but German standards. As 
they are generally sensitive, they shrink from the 
embarrassing association and mortifying contrast of 
intercourse with their wealthy American neighbor, 
and to them every American is wealthy, whatever 
be his status at home. (I think I have said’enough 
in a former article to make it clear that a judicious 
man in Dresden may be a very heavy swell indeed on 
four or five thousand dollars a year, and quite respec- 
table on a small fraction of thatamount), They can 
not endure that their quiet Hausfrav or painstaking 
daughters, who knit, make, mend, dye and turn, 
that they may in this simple way make a fresh and 
pretty appearance in society, should be utterly put 
to shame by the bran new splendor and modish 
graces of the brilliant Americans. 

They do not like to put their own quiet tea party 
or conversazione in competition with the “fools 
and fiddles” of some Queen of the American 
Colony, whose fortune, based on good honest leather- 
selling in the olden time, is now spent in courting 
the doubtful attentions of German “ Vons” and sus- 
picious English swells, but who is shy of “ people in 
trade,” and “never calls on the demi-monde” (quota- 
tion). Nor does it please them to find that studious 
Fritz or Hermann, digging away at school and 
dreaming of that terrible ‘“ departing examination ” 
which is to send him creditably to college and so in 
due course to his snug assessor oF inspector-ship, 
should have his imagination disturbed and his peace 
of mind ruined by the empty vaporing of the Amer- 
can lads about clothes, wine, horses, ed altri generi. 
For the American youth in Dresden is not on the 
whole a refreshing spectacle. Born of energetic and 
industrious parents, he has been sent abroad to 
learn the languages and finish his education, and 
he finishes his education with a vengeance, so much 
so that in certain departments there is absolutely 
nothing left for him to learn, His German is fair 
though it shows doubtful reminiscences of the more 
doubtful friends from whom it is in the large part 
learned, and his knowledge of beer and tobacco is 
incontestable. In other regards, his swagger, insub- 
ordination and idleness make him the terror of all 
sensible people and the especial bite noire of all 
guardians and instructors of youth. It is a mortify- 
ing fact, but worth knowing, that it is a matter of 
great difficulty to get an American lad admitted 
into a good school in Dresden. Some of the best 
institutions refuse them point blank. 





MR. DARWIN AND HIS WORK. 


BY PROF, E, L, YOUMANS., 


HERE is just out a new American edition of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, with the latest 
corrections and additions of the author, This is the 
fifth revision since the publication of the work 
eleven years ago, and shows that the public interest 
aroused upon its first appearance has not abated but 
is still keen for every new contribution to the ques- 
tion. Weshall possibly have to make up our minds 
after all that the Origin of Species is destined to 
a permanent place in the literature of science, if 
not indeed to take rank as a book that marks an 
epoch in the progress of our knowledge of nature. 
Such a book was Copernicus’ Revulutions of’ the 
Celestial Orbs, which signalled the rise of modern 
astronomy. A book of this kind was Hutton’s 
Theory of the Earth, which foreshadowed modern 
geology, and if it may seem presuming to name the 
Origin of Spécies in connection with works of such 
historic renown, | have only to say that it is done 
by those best qualified to judge,—the highest living 
authorities in natural history having characterized 
it as the New Organon of Biology. 
It will not be uninstructive to dwell a little upon 
this circumstance of the reception which has been 
accorded to Mr. Darwin’s views, and to note how 
they are regarded after ten years trial. That the 
public mind was thoroughly ripe for them, and 
quickly seized all the implications of the case, is 
shown by the fact that the critical battle burst into 
perfect fury upon the first publication of the book. 
It was quickly translated into nine foreign lan- 
guages, and the fierceness of the controversy that 
followed showed that something beside the lower 





of the Vatican or the “silvery spear heads” of the 
Alps; but these good things once seen, they do not 


animals had entered upon the “struggle for exist- 
ence.” The antagonism was at first almost universal. 


The great majority of scientific men shrugged their 
shoulders and pronounced it unsound science and 
bad philosophy, while the official care-takers of the 
Divine Government thundered their anathemas 
against the new-fangled treason, which threatened, 
it was said, to vacate the universe of its Ruler, and 
to degrade man into a beast. The attitude of the 
extreme opposition was well illustrated by an Edin- 
burgh Free Church Professor, who said in a lec- 
ture “he should not shrink from calling it (the 
development theory) by its right name, and asked 
why they should be charged with a want of charity 
and with being the victims of theological bias, in 
saying that it was downright dark, dreary atheism. 
Human ingenuity had never been able to adduce 
one fact in support of this wretched theory. It was 
trifling with human intelligence to propose it. It 


was an outrage on common sense to ask us to 
It is said to be hard work to “ kick 
and if so, the vigorous Professor | 


ponder it.” 
against nothing,” 


must have wrenched himself badly in the six long | 


lectures he gave in reply to these unsubstantial and 
groundless views. 

Meantime With that considerable class wheee busi- 
ness is investigation for truth’s sake alone, Mr. 
Darwin’s doctrines began rapidly to grow in favor. 
Honestly questioned at first they were subject to 
sharp critical scrutiny, and then began to be accepted 
with equal candor. The history of the human 
mind in its research into the order of nature fur- 
nishes no instance so remarkable as this of opinions 
at first decisively rejected as erroneous and obnox- 
ious, and then so widely and promptly accepted 
after thorough examination—no other instance 80 
impressive of that triumph over prejudice and sur- 
render of life-long opinions when shown to be un- 
tenable, which is the highest result of scientific 
discipline. At the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science in 1859, the question became 
an apple of discord and roused a storm of indig- 
nant opposition; poor old Daubeny, the president 
being at his wits-end to regulate the turbulent con- 
flict. On the other hand, at the recent meetings of 
that body, its presidents, Armstrong, Grove, and 
Hooker have recognized the new phase of biolo- 
gical inquiry and argued elaborately in favor of the 
advanced views; while Professor Huxley, an avowed 
and unqualified Darwinist, is president of the asso- 
ciation for the present year. These views besides 
are more or less fully entertained by a large portion 
of the most intelligent membership, and notably by 
the younger naturalists. 

In the American Association these ideas seem to 
have made their way more slowly. At the late 
meeting in Troy, however, if we are to judge by 
the reports, Darwin’s views figured prominently. 
Prof. Meehan read a paper on one branch of Dar- 
win’s researches in which he had at first supposed 
him in error, but at last found him to be right. In the 
subsequent discussion, Dr. Gray the distinguished 
Ameaican botanist declared “ that he had frequently 
attempted to catch Darwin tripping in this particu- 
lar, and had referred to him many instances which 
he himself at the time considered opposed to the 
theory; but in every case he had been forced to 
withdraw his objection.” 

The correspondent of the Evening Post, writing 
from Troy, observes: “ First and foremost, we miss 
Agassiz, with his piquant and sometimes petulant 
obstinacy, and his good nature shining through it. 
The old man has trained a school of vigorous and 
independent young naturalists, who do not accept 
the opinions of their master. Last year, at Salem, 
Cope, of Philadelphia, reverentially but thoroughly 
floored him in debate. Verrill, Morse, and others 
have keenly criticised a good deal of his work ; and, 
in short, so long as Agassiz opposes the Darwinian 
philosophy, those young Darwinians will make it 
warm for him. It is now said that Alexander 
Agassiz has come out on that side, and that the 
Professor himself is only seeking for a loophole 
through which he may crawl to abandon the unten- 
able fortress which he has so long and stoutly de- 
fended. Variously explained, modified and limited, 
Darwin’s philosophy will doubtless be, but over- 
thrown it will not be.” 

On the continent these views are also rapidly ex- 
tending. They are prominently discussed at all the 
scientific conventions, and it is said they have been 
accepted much more cordially and unqualifiedly in 
in Germany than in England. In 1859 Professor 
Gegenbauer published the “ outlines of Comparative 
Anatomy,” which has been accepted as an authorita- 
tive text book of the subject. He has this year is- 
sued a second and much enlarged edition, recast, and 
embodying the Darwinian philosophy. He speaks 
of the theory of descent with modification, through 
natural selection, as constituting a more important 
era in comparative anatomy than any other,theory has 
ever yet done; and he regards comparative anatomy 
itself as one of the touchstones of its truth. Dr. 
Gegenbauer closes his sketch of the theories of the 
subject with the following words: “If we consider 
that the number of those who have mastered the 
theory and its real meanings and bearing, is though 
at present small, yet constantly increasing, and that, 
too, by accessions from the ranks of its former oppo- 
nents, we begin to feel ourselves justitied in looking 
for the accomplishment of an auspicious revolution 
by its means.” 





| 


A distinguished example of such conversion 
from the ranks of the opposition is that of the em- 
inent German naturalist Dr. Fritz Miiller, who tested 
Mr. Darwin’s yiews in their application to the crus- 
tacea, as Gray hal done in some branches of botany. 
In his German Work which bears so powerfully in 
favor of the new views, that it has been republished 
in England under the suggestive title of Facts for 
Darwin, Dr. Miller says: “A false supposition, 
when the consequences proceeding from it are fol- 
lowed further and further will sooner or later tend 
to absurdities and palpable contradictions. During 
the period of tormenting doubt—and this was by no 
means a short one—when the pointer of the scale 
oscillated before me in perfect uncertainty between 


| 
the pro and the con, and when any fact tending to 


a quick decision would have been most welcome to 
me, I took no small pains to detect some such con- 
tradictions among the inferences as to the class of 
crustacea, furnished by the Darwinean theory. Butt 
found none either then or subsequently. Those which 
I thought I had found were dispelled on closer con- 
sideration, or eventually became converted into sup- 
ports for Darwin's theory.” 

Another conspicuous example of this “ coming 
over” of a former opponent is furnished by Sir 
Charles Lyell—perhaps the most learned of living 
geologists, and who has powerfully contributed to 
give that science its present shape. and direction. 
After having studied for fifty years the subject of bite 
in connection wrth the past changes of the globe, 
and embodied the older views in all his numerous 
works, he has at length, in the tenth edition of his 
Principles of Geology, abandoned the old ground as 
untenable, and adopted the views represented by 
Mr. Darwin. These are certainly curious mental 
phenomena to take place in relation to a theory so 
“wretched ” that “human ingenuity has never been 
able to adduce one fact in support of it.” 

Of Mr. Darwin’s views I design to make no 
analysis in this place, but merely to show how his 
work is regarded in the scientific world. But as he 
is one of our contemporaries whose name will un- 
questionably be eminent in the distant future, a few 
words may be added in relation to his personal his- 
tory. 

In the first place Mr. Darwin is a marked illustration 
of one of his own leading doctrines—modification 
by descent, or the hereditary transmission of talent, 
the subject which has recently received so interest- 
ing an elucidation in Mr. Galton’s book on heredi- 
tary genius. His paternal grandfather, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, author of the Botanic Garden and the 
Zoonemia Was naturalist of considerable emi- 
nence and of a speculative turn of mind. His father 
was a physician and an F. R. 8., while his maternal 
grandfather was the celebrated Josiah Wedgewood, 
a man of inventive genius and of much force of 
character, who originated the manufacture of the 
celebrated “ Queens Ware,” or “ Wedgewood Ware.” 
Prof. Silliman used to say it was a great thing to be 
born with a good education; Mr. Darwin had that 
advantage. 

He was born at Shrewsbury in 1809, and attend- 
ed the Shrewsbury school. He went for two years 
to the University of Edinburgh, and took his de- 
gree at Christ College, Cambridge, at the age of 
22. Hisscientific acquirements were already so well 
known that he at once got the appointment as 
naturalist to accompany Captain Fitzroy of the 
Royal Navy in a voyage of scientific exploration 
round the world in H. M. 8. Beagle. The expedi- 
tion lasted five years, during which various countries 
and islands in many parts of the world were visited 
and their natural productions examined. The 
Journal of Researches, published after his return, 
established Mr. Darwin’s reputation asa close cauti- 
ous, accurate painstaking observer and a sound in- 
ductive reasoner. Of his numerous subsequent re- 
searches in various departments of natural history 
and all conducted with an accuracy and fidelity that 
won the admiration of his compeers, it is unneces- 
sary here to speak. When fifty years of age he pub* 
lished his great work The Origin of Species by 

Jatural Selection, the theory of which he had been 
developing for twenty years. Mr. Darwin was 
early elected a member of the Royal Society and 
has received from it the Royal medal, the Copley 
medal, and the Wollaston medal from the Geolog- 
ical Society. He has also received many honors 
from foreign scientific bodies. 

In 1839 Mr. Darwin married his cousin, Emma 
Wedgewood, and shortly after took up his residence 
at Down, near Farnborough, in Kent. Here he has 
devoted himself to his favorite studies and to the 
care of a large family. His health was profoundly 
shattered during his protracted sea-voyage, from 
the effects of which he has never recovered; and 
although his labors for the last thirty years are 
altogether remarkable in their extent and thorough- 
ness, they have been performed under the disadvan- 
tages of much bodily suffering and an invalid life. 
His friends who know the frailness of his health 
and the difficulty of his labors, are consequently re- 
luctant to intrude themselves upon him. 

It has been often remarked that Mr. Darwin's 
writings, free from every taint of egotism and arro- 
gance, and imbued with the modesty of the genuine 
truth-seeker, are in these respects models honorable 
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to science§jand which his acrimonious assailants 
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would do well to imitate. This trait of his works 
is genuine, and springs from the unaffected and 
genial spirit of the man. Leading his mental life 
among the profounder harmonies of living Nature, 
and reverent toward her beautiful order, he is con- 
tent with the quiet unimpassioned statement of 
such glimpses into her plan as he has been permit- 
to make. Nor is it too much to say that this re- 
pose of feeling rises into the genuine quality of 
faith; a faith grounded in knowledge, but ex- 
tending into the unrealized and unknown—a trust- 
ing reliance in the wisdom by which the course of 
With Mr. Darwin this is more 
than mere aimless sentiment; it is a guiding rule 
of life. In the domestic sphere, in the management 
of his children he is said to be severely distrustful 


things is directed. 


of his own meddling, and to have a profound reli- 
ance upon Nature’s care, tuition and discipline. This 
is a practical corollary trom his doctrines; for if the 
policy of the world is that of a mighty unfolding; 
the working onward forever to higher life and 
greater good; and this by the deepest law of things, 
and largely independent of human agency, the 
logical lesson is certainly that of diminished anx- 
iety and increasing trust. Mr. Darwin, therefore, 
only applies his own philosophy in refraining from 
much interference, satisfied as he is that the school 
of experience is under a wise, strict, and all-bene- 
ficent control. 





THE KARAITES. 


BY DR. ALEX. 


MEGROWITZ. 


HIS portion of the Jewish nation, which’ is so 

- very little known among the Jews as well as 
among the Christians, is a very quiet and industri- 
ous people, and, as far as I know them personally, 
very honest. Their principal seat in Europe isin the 
Russian Crimea—for Alkahiro (Cairo), in Asia, is 
alleged to be their original seat. A small congre- 
gation of them exists in Trock, not far from Wilna, 
in Lithuania. Their origin has been the subject of 
contention among the learned of Christians, as well 
as of Jews, particularly at the end of the seventeenth 
century; and some of both parties, but chiefly the 
Jews, maintained that the Karaites are but the Sad- 
ducees (so often mentioned in the New Testament), 
who sprang into existence at the time of the second 
Temple ; whilst the Karaites themselves strongly 
repudiate such an assertion, with the greatest indig- 
nation. The general opinion of the learned Jews is 
that Rabbi Annan, who lived 4400 A. M. (640 A. D.) 
was the founder of the Karaites. I shall now try to 
settle this subject according to the best authorities 
who have treated this matter. The chief doctrine 
of the Karaites, which separates them from the Jews, 
is, that the Traditions of the Talmud are not from 
Moses; whereas the other Jews hold that he received 
them from God himself on Mount Sinai. The 
Rabbinical doctrine of ascribing the Talmud to the 
Deity had its origin in the following way: In the 
year 3621 A.M. (139 B.C.) Jehuda, son of Tabai, and 
Simeon, son of Shattuch, were the leaders of the Rab-, 
binical school ; but as there arose a political differ- 
ence between the Rabbis and the Jewish king (Ja- 
nai) at that time most of the Rabbi8 were killed, 
and Jehuda,son of Tabai, fled. Simeon, who was the 
brother-in-law of the king, and therefore escaped 
the great massacre, seeing this, was afraid that the 
Rabbinical doctrine might become extinct, wherefore 
he began to make the assertion that all that he 
taught or believed was handed down to him from 
Moses, who received it from God on Sinai. Now, 
when, after some time, the Rabbinical school was 
reéstablished, and Rabbi Jehuda, son of Tabai, came 
back, he, and all who held with him, would not sub- 
mit to the new doctrine of Rabbi Simeon, so that 
there arose a division among the Jews, and from 
that time began that portion of the Jews called 
Karaites, 7. ¢., men who observe only those laws 
which are written and can be read (Kara means to 
read), i.e., the Old Testament, but not invented tra- 
dition (a). 

Now, as the Sadducees were the followers of Sad- 
duc, who lived 3500 A. M. (260 B. C.), immediately 
after Simeon Justus, whose disciple he was, the Ka- 
raites cannot be the sect of the Sadducees. Besides, 
we know that the Sadducees denied the immortality 
of the soul and the Resurrection, which the Karaites 
do not. The creed of the Karaites, which I find in the 
works of the celebrated Karaite, Rabbi Japheth, is 
contained in the following ten Articles of faith: 
“ All the Karaites agree,” says he, in his great com- 
mentary, “in the following ten articles of faith: 1. 
“That all material bodies, 7. ¢., the worlds and all 
“therein, are created. 2. That they have a Creator 
“and nothing created itself. 3. That the Creator 
‘has no likeness and is the perfect Unity. 4. That 
“he sent Moses. 5. That by Moses he gave us his| 

‘perfect law. 6. That the explanation of the law is 
“ contained in the law itself. 7. That the other 


(a.) This fact is told briefly by Rabti Jehuda Levi in his 
Cusr#at the end of the 3d Tract: ‘‘ Post hunc fuerunt Jehuda 
ben Tabai et Simeon ben Shatach corumque College. Horam 
temporibus incepit Karaismus, propter aliquid quod contigit inter 
sapientes et Jannaeum regem, qui fuit Sacerdos, mutremque ha- 
buit suspectam, et contaminatam quia in captivitatem adducta 
erat,” ete. The authority of the Ousri is admitted almost univer- 
sally. Rabbi Azaria de Rubeis, in his Maour Einajim, lib. 3, 
cap. 36, calls it ‘a book full of truth ;” so Rabbi Menasse ben 





“9. God will then recompense every one according 
“to his works in this world. 10. God has never 
“cast off the people of Israel in their captivity, but 
“they are only under chastisement, and they are to 
“hope every day for their redemption by Mesiah, 
“the Son of David.” 

The Karaites believe also in angels, some of their 
first Rabbis even believed that angels are material 
bodies, and, as the Talmudists did, that the Divine 
Presence (Shechina) was something visible (%.); but 
the latter, like Rabbi Aron, author of the book Jéib- 
char, and Rabbi Aron, author of Corona Legis, de 
parted from this belief and taught that angels are 
but spiritual beings, and the Shechina is only the 
omnipresence of the Deity. The whole difference 
between the Karaites and the Talmudists is defined 


15th century, as follows: “There are three great 
“differences between the Rabbis and the Karaites. 


“holy writings handed down from Moses, who, as 


“mud; whilst we, the Karaites, believe that all that 


“and only those observances and ceremonies which 
“can be deduced from the written law are to be ob- 
“served, but by no means those which seem opposite 
“to it. 2. The Rabbis maintain that the written 
“law is to be explained according to their tradi- 
“tions, whilst we believe that Scripture is to be ex- 
“ plained by Scripture. 3. The Rabbis say that they 
“have permission to add to or diminish from the 
“written laws, according as it may seem proper at 
“ different times, but we do not believe it, for it is 
“written (Deut. iv., 2), Ye shall not add unto the 
“word which I command you, neither sha!l dimin- 
“ish aught from it.” Nevertheless, the learned Ka- 
raites have composed many and great books full of 
precepts and Rabbinical lore in no way inferior to 
the Talmud, only that all that they have said is 
much more supported by Scripture than the Talmud. 





THE PRINCIPLE OF GETTING. 
BY MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


NTO him that hath shall more be given.” 
Take this as a fact. The rose, in order to 
grow, to burst the green husk of the bud, and find 
the finer life within—in order to open its leaves, and 
swell out into the beauty of tint and delicate shad- 
ing, must have in it the quality of leaf and fiber, 
and the subtle principle of life fitting it to receive 
the sunshine. Then it grows and glows, and is fra- 
grant as with a breath from the garden of God. If 
this faculty be deficient, if in some way the princi- 
ple of vitality be impaired, the sun will shine upon 
it with the same ardor and kindliness, but its effect 
will be only to wither, until it stands a dry, unsight- 
ly stalk. Soof souls, If they stand ready, open- 
natured like the flower, to drink in the light of God 
that shines from earth and stars, from the Bible- 
page, and the life of Jesus, and that comes down 
with the unseen Spirit, in the silence of thought and 
prayer, then they shall feed themselves on the truth, 
and find that they are growing strong and godlike. 
But what is the attitude of most men toward re- 
ligious truth? About this: “I don’t believe it; I 
won” practice it; prove it to me ifyou can. There's 
a man who professes to have it; but I don’t see as 
he is much better off than Iam.” Like a man in a 
dark cave, who sits by a trap-door that covers an 
opening, and talks with one who sits under the blue 
heavens outside, and tells of light and warmth and 
comfort. Says the one above, “‘ You don’t believe 
in the beauty and radiance and abundance of this 
higher life because you won’t look at it, and let it 
come in to you. Only open the door, and all this 
heaven of summer will flow in upon you, scattering 
your darkness and warming your cold,” and still he 
holds the door tightly, and says, “ All that kind of 
talk is exploded. My neighbor over yonder, who 
sits by another trap-door, has tried it by opening a 
little crack, and he’s no better off than before. For 
only a sickly, yellow ray comes in, that gives him 
just light enough to help him imagine all sorts of 
ugly shapes about him, and leaves him shivering 
still as bad as ever with the cold.” 
Thus men sit, all in darkness, or else letting in 
just enough of the light of heaven to torment them 
with a sight of how dark and bad their condition 
is. O, up with these trap-doors of skepticism and 
unbelief, and let in the light! Come forth from 
your crouching places of waiting, and walk in the 
sunlight of heaven. Only give them a chance, and 
the beams of God’s love will shine in of themselves. 
How much shall be received depends upon the recep- 
tion the first offers are met with, and how freely the 
recipient opens itself to the enlarging influences. 
The tropic palm, with its broad, open leaf, and ten- 
der, porous bark, seems, through all its spreading 
circuit, from tip of branch to root, one grand, wide 
mouth with which to drink in the luxuriance of 





(.) See the great Cabalistic work of Menach-m Recanati in 
Pentateuch, fol. 362. col. 1, as also in Medrash Roth and Jalkut 
Chadash, fol. 115, “ Some of the angels, they say, are of fire, and 
some of water.” 
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by the learned Karaite, Rabbi Caleb Abba (Aphon- | 
dopolo, son of Elia), who lived at the end of the} 


“1. The Rabbis believe in traditions, besides the | 
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“they say, received them from God, and which were | ea of heaven, and he whose whole nature is 
“not written down till the composition of the Tal-| open with willingness to receive it, who “ hungers 
| and thirsts after righteousness,” he “ shall be filled.” 
“is necessary is to be found in the holy writings, | 
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“ prophets were also sent by God. 8. That on the| endless rounds of summer. But the dwarfed north- 
“last day of judgment God will raise all the dead. 


ern spruce appears to think only of keeping out the 
cold, as with thick, rough coat, it stands shrinking 
into itself, and shrugging its shivering shoulders 
against the winter blast; and these are types of op- 
posite Christian characters. One is all sunny, all 
receptivity, all open to gentle, comforting influences. 
And such a nature will absorb all the summer there 
is in the air. The other is closed and crusted in on 
all sides, and will not let the warmth of heaven be- 
guile him of his everlasting caution and distrust. 
So he secs always clouds, and feels only winter in 
the air. 

Of course the trees, being passive in the hands of 
outside forces, have their receptivity created by 
‘the giver in exact proportion to what of light and 
nutrition are in waiting forthem. But in morals, 
the choice of free agents modifies this law. Man can 
open his heart to what influences he will. He 
can become great, broad-hearted, full; or pinched 
and dwarfed to nothing. The spruce has learned to 
contract itself to fit its surroundings. It cannot get 
summer out of a December sky. But the moral at- 
yhere of earth is always full of God, the sun and 


All natures have receptivity enough; but to what ? 
Some are like the upas tree—whatever breezes 
blow, or suns may shine, they find only poison in the 
atmosphere. Others turn all their force, all the nu- 
triment they gain, into prickly, repellant needles, 
like thistles—and still others find only sweetest odors 
in all the airs that fan them, and breathe out their 
whole life in fragrance. Men have a receptive fac- 
ulty for only those things that are like themselves. 
There are those who take kindly to a'l the meanness 
there is in their neighborhood, and like the buzzard, 
have a scent only for carrion. They forget that the 
quality of their food passes into the circulation, and 
determines the character of bone and muscle. A man 
who lives on the meannesses of his fellows can have 
a quality of soul no whit better than his food. If 
one regarded only himself, then it were wiser to shut 
all the. avenues of his being to the approaches of 
evil, and open out his nature only to purity, good- 
ness and truth. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 





HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
a! 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


~ WILL read the accounts given by Matthew and 
| Mark of the transfiguration of the Saviour, and 
make some comments upon them : 

‘After six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John, his 
brother, and bringeth them up into an high mountain apart, and 
was transfigured before them; and his face did shine as the sun, 
and his raiment was white as the light. And, behold, there ap- 
peared unto them Moses and Elias talking with him.” 

This is the statement which is in Matthew. 
Mark is substantially the same : 

“After six days Jesus taketh with him Peter, and James, and 
John, and leadeth them up into an high mountain apart by them- 
selves, and he was transfigured before them. And his raiment 
became shining, exceeding white as snow; so as no fuller on 
earth can white them. 4nd there appeared unto them Elias with 
Moses, and they were talking with Jesus.” 

In Matthew it reads, 

‘Then answered Peter, and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three taber- 
nacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and oue for Elias.’’ 

Mark has it, 

‘Peter answered and said to Jesus, Master, it is good for us 
to be here: and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, and 
one for Moses, and one for Elias.” 

In Mark it continues, 

‘For he wist not what to say; for they were sore afraid. And 
there was acloud that overshadowed them: and a voice came 
out of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son: hear him. And 
suddenly, when they had looked round about, they saw no man 
any more, save Jesus only with themselves.” 

In Matthew it says, 

‘: While he yet spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed 
them: and behold a voice out of the cloud, which said, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him. And 
when the disciples heard it, they fell on their faces, and were sore 
afraid.” 

On many accounts this is one of the narratives that 
stand apart and alone in Scripture. It is given with 
singular skill, if I may so say. The scene itself is sub- 
lime, if you are in sympathy with it, and look at it 
from the stand-point that the disciples took—one of 
the most sublime of all the scenes recorded in the 
Bible. The touches by which this picture is put be- 
fore you are few, and yet it is vividly presented. 

There are many questions that will arise, and many 
which cannot be answered. For you will take notice 
that our Saviour himself made no comment. He dic 
not apparently tell the disciples why he had given this 
view of himself. Neither did they at any subsequen! 
time make any explanation. In respect to this picture, 
which is itself radiant in its skillfulness of - delivery, 
the silence of the chief actors, and the silence of the 
disciples themselves, is remarkable. 

The three disciples whom he took were unquestion- 
ably the three leading spirits of the then constituted 
disciple band. Peter, James and John, were the met 
of influence. You may call them the leaders. They 


That in 


were selected, and the rest of the disciples, as it ap 


pears by the narrative in the residue of the chapter, re 
mained at the foot of the mountain. Christ, for hi: 
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own purposes, withdrew these three influential dis- 
ciples, and went out with them apart on the top of a 
high mountain. Much doubt is expressed among com- 
inentators as to what mountuin it was; but it is imma- 
terial. And there he was transfigured. 

Now, the question arises, What was tbis trapfigura- 
tion? Was it miraculous? Was it anything that can 
be accounted for from natural ordinary causes? There 
are a great many of the miracles, so-called, that are ex- 
plained away by naturalist commentators. It is sup- 
posed that they were within the reach of ordinary 
natural agencies. I see not how any explanation like 
that can be made of this case. It must be taken as a 
supernatural fact, or else the narrative must be dis 
credited. We are brought to one of the two alterna. 
tives It is one of those cases in which it seems to me 
there can be no question and no doubt that the Scrip- 
ture intended to convey the impression of miraculous 
change. The statement shows that this change took 
place gradually. The raiment of our Saviour began to 
shine; it gradually grew brighter and brighter; and 
his face, the apostle declares, shone like the sun. He 
was so changed before his disciples that they were 
amazed and bewildered. Some have said that it was 
on account of the light of the sun, shining out of the 
cloud above, and striking the person of the Saviour, 
making him excessively bright, that they were be- 
wildered ; but a man must be a fool to think so, or to 
make such an explanation. As if every day we did 
not see the sun strike forcibly on men and on objects 
without being bewildered. And the idea that these 
three disciples fell to the ground bewildered on account 
of a chance stroke of sunlight on the Saviour is too im- 
pertinent for consideration. The Saviour was changed 
before them. He meant to be changed. 

The question next arises, Why should our Saviour 
have taken this method of dealing with the disciples ? 
What did he propose todo? We are left in conjec- 
ture. And yet it does not seem that conjecture need 
to be wild altogether. The explanation strikes, I think, 
one of the most interesting phenomena of the human 
mind, and of human experience. 

We all know very well that impressions last longer 
than ratiocination. We all know that an impression 
produced upon the imagination in a dream will cloud 
and stain the whole day. Persons will sleep, and will 
dream of the most monstrous things, and will wake up 
in the morning aff be conscious that they have been 
dreaming; and yet, they will be unable to shake off 
the effects of the dream, and will go to breakfast with 
it, through the day with it, and perhaps through two 
or three days with it. When they narrate it, they can- 
not help laughing at it; but, laugh as they may, it has 
produced such an impression upon their mind that 
they cannot shake it off. A child thoroughly scared is 
not made all right by showing him the thing that scared 
him. The shock remains after the cause is explained 
and is removed. 

Now, it seems to me that the Saviour meant to pro- 
duce an impression so strong on the disciples as to en- 
able them to resist the apparent destruction of the evi- 
dence on which they had stood. They had been 
gathered by the Saviour out of their avocations to be 
his disciples. They were so low morally as to be in- 
capable of understanding the most simple truths. The 
truth that he was todie could not get a lodgment in 
their minds. It seemed impossible for them to com- 
prehend that the time was coming when he would be 
taken from them. And as, after his death, there would 
be danger that they might be scattered and lost, it was 
necessary in some way to give them that which should 
hold them steadfast. If the leading disciples were held, 
they would hold the others, And our Saviour took 
Peter and James and John, and withdrew them to the 
top of the mountain, and there appeared to them in 
celestial glory. He glowed before them with such 
wondrous beauty that they fell tothe ground dazzkd 
and bewildered; and the impression made upon their 
minds could never be wiped out. And when after- 
wards he was crucified, and taken from them, and it 
seemed to them as though everything was ended, there 
was something that they could not give up. It was 
something that remained after all the evidences of their 
senses had utterly failed them. The design was prob- 
ably to impress them with the feeling that this glorious 
Saviour must be more than man—must be divine. 

Is not the sgme thing practiced yet? Does not God 
transfigure truth? Does not our Saviour employ pre- 
cisely the same methods now that he did then? Men 
there are that drift, under violent temptation, away 
from virtue; and the time comes when it seems as 
though they must choose between utter destruction or 
going back; and are they not saved, often, because 
they remember, when watching the sickness and death 
of a wife that was a saint, how impressed they were 
by her example and testimony? Is there not many a 
man who in later years remembers how piety was im- 
personated in his mother? And does she not stand 
above the horizon to his memory, with a face brighter 
than the sun, and with raiment whiter than any ful- 
ler’s soap could make it? And do not the impressions 
which he has received from her ever remain? Though 
ne be infidel, and though his conscience be demoral- 

zed, yet does not the beautiful appearance which has 
been given to religion through her abide long with him ? 

Does not God employ a person’s own micd in the 

same way? Are not men who are apparently brought 
nto the kingdom of Christ frequently made the sub- 
jects of these remarkable experiences? Is there not 
ziven to them, by the Spirit of God, such a sense of 
he majesty of the Divine law, and of the judgment to 
some, and of the forgiving love of the Lord Jesus 
Yhrist, that, though they have backslidden, and gone 
‘ar from Christ, they never can forget the wonderful 
lays of God's dealing with them? 

Nay, does it not please God, often, to prepare his 
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children—those who are faithful to him—for their 
troubles by some such experience as this? I believe 
he does. He prepares us in various ways, for various 
things. Ale prepares us for great work by great afilic- 
tion. Many have been prepared thus for labors of use- 
fulness. It pleases him to bring some men into such a 
nearness to him that when death comes into their 
family, and one is taken, and another, unexpectedly, 
desolating their households, there is a memory of the 
revelation of God's glory in their soul which soothes 
and comforts and sustains them in the midst of their 
trial, And I have thought that these experiences were 
gent to men to guard them against hours of temptation 
and skepticiem. Persons that are rarely called to 
reason upon the grounds of religion, and the founda. 
tions of moral principles, must of necessity at times 
undergo vehement temptations and doubts which are 
among the most anguishful experiences of the human 
mind. Next to the bitterness of conscience, and a 
sense of degradation, are the feelings which a true 
Christian has at having the foundations of his faith 
swept from under him, and being left desolate on the 
shore of unbelief. And out of such experiences one 
looks back to the time when God was near and certain ; 
when the whole soul was assured, and said, ‘‘I know 
that my Redcemer liveth ;” when the manifestation of 
God to the soul was so great as to fill it with joy, and 
when the impression on the mind of the divine ex- 
istence was so great that in spite of reasoning it could 
not be shaken. 7 

All these are familiar instances, rot of the way in 
which God transfigures his Son to us, as he was trans- 
figured to the disciples, but of the way in which God 
transfigures to us his truth, and that which Christ came 
to bring. The design is to impress the soul with that 
which shall in after times be an antidote to grief and 
doubt and fear. 

But let us go again to the narrative, and look at some 
few other points : 

“There appeared unto them Elias with Moses: and they were 
talking with Jesus.” 

That these appeared is to be accounted for on the 
ground that they were personages whose venerated 
Bames would add most to the impressiveness of the 
scene on the disciples. 

“And Peter answered, and said to Jesus, Master, it is good for 
‘as to be here.” 

I bave no doubt that in the midst of all their fears 
and terrors, they felt that it was good for them to be 
there. Though they felt fear and terror, their imagina- 
tion was 20 wonderfully moved that every part of their 
being puleated with such strong excitement that I do 
not wonder that Peter said, ‘‘It is good for us to be 
here.” But next, he said, 

“Let us make three tabernacles: one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elias. For he wist not what to say.” 


I should think so. Here was Peter, that was dazed 
and dazzled so that he actually knew not what to say. 
And in what he did say, he mani@@sted that which was 
natural to him and to these other disciples. They were 
selfish, even in spiritual things; and his thought was, 
** Let us abide here; let us make our residence here.” 
Of the other disciples, and of men of the world, he 
thought, ‘‘ Let them take care uf themselves; we have 
our Christ, and Jet us abide here with him for all time.” 
The Saviour’s answer is not recorded; but it makes 
you smile when you think what was going on within 
the knowledge of Christ. Why, at that very time, 
while Peter was asking to remain in that exquisite 
state of joy, the residue of the disciples were attempt- 
ing to deal with a poor child that was possessed of an 
evil spirit, which they could not cast out. While the 
were bugging their enjoymert at the top of the hill, 

-Satan was striving with their fellow men below. . It 
would seem as if there could not be two such ex- 
periences, one at the summit, and the other at the base 
of the mountain; but there were. And Peter's only 
thought was of his present sentient joy. 

Is Peter the only one of whom this can be said? Are 
there not persons the very aim of whose religious life 
¥s to reach themeelves the culmination of ectness ? 
Are there not persons who think of this life as being 
the rendering luminous their own disposition, and not 
besring and forbearing, and laboring, and carrying the 
cross, and denying themselves? Are there not persons 
who are forever seeking for luminous moments, for- 
ever praying for them, forever reading for them, for- 
ever in various ways attempting to work themselves 
upinto them? Are there not persons that in meetings 
which are remarkably ecstatic, envy those Christians 
who are the most excitable, and the most joy-bearing 
through excitements? And are there not persons who, 
when they are in such a state, seek to perpetuate it and 
prolong it, and wonder why it is not vouchsafed to 
them forever? We undertake to make our highest 
spiritual conditions enduring; but the body cannot 
bear it. We are not made to go on the top of excite- 
ment always. Moderate excitements, frequently re- 
newed, may do; but intense excitements, long con- 
tinued, are out of the question. They are not condu- 
eive to health, either of bedy orsoul. Ecstatic ex- 
poo are blessed if we know how to improve 

bem; but they are alternative, and are not to be sought 
for as perpetual. 

“And there was a clond that overshadowed them: and a voice 
oeame ont of the cloud, saying, This is my beloved Son ; hear him 
And suddenly, when thev had looked round abont, they saw no 
Mad any more, save Jesus only with themselves. snd as the 
came down fr: m thy mountain, he charged “ey that they shoul 
tell no man what things they had seen til/the Son of man were 
risen from the dead. And they kept that saying with themselves. 
—s one with another what the rising irom the dead should 

Here there is no explanation. From the run of the 
narrative, we may infer that he thought that no good, 
but more or less mischief, would result if they made 
mention before his resurrection of the scene which they 
bad witnessed. 

I will read a few points of the narrative which fol- 
lows, because they are in contrast with the foregoing : 

“And when he came to his disciples, he saw a great multitude 
one and ~~ pe pe phy — straight- 
we : mn the: i 
aod, vuaniog to bie, saluted him.” any aes 

I think some lingering impression remained of the 
brightness of tbat glorious vision which had been vouch- 
safed to them. 

“And he asked the scribes, What question ye with them [the 
Giasipiee}? 4nd one of the multitude answered and said. Mas- 
ter. | have brought unto thee my son, which hath a duwb spiri: ; 
and wheresoever he taketh bim, he teareth him; aud he foameth, 
and gnashetb with bis teeth, and pineth away ; and I spake to 
thy disciples that they should cast him out; and they conld not. 
Be answersth him, and saith, O faithless generation, how lang 
shall I be with you? how long sball | suffer you? bring bim unto 
me. And they brought him unto him; and when he saw him 
straightway the spirit tore bim. and he fell on the ground. and 
Wallowed foaming. And he asked his tather, How long is it ego 


, Since this ceme unto him? And he said, Uf achild. And often- 
times it hath cast him into the fire, and into the waters, to de- 
stroy him; but if thou canst do anything. have com ‘on 
Bs. and help us. Jesus said unto him, If thou canst eve, all 
Siege - _—_ aM that a And « raj ~~ | the 
er ot the o! ont and said with tears, » 1 be- 
Weve; help thou mine unbelief.” < 


Now, I think that is about the state of half of us all 
our lives long. ‘Lord, I believe a little way, but a 
great deal I do not believe: Lord, I believe; but help 
wy unbelief.” 





“ When Jesus saw that the people came running tegether, he 
rebuked the foul spirit, saying unto him, Thou dumb and deaf 
spirit, I charge thee. come out of him, and enter no more into 
him. Ard the spirit cried, and rent him sore, and came out of 
him; and he was as one dead; insomuch that many said, He is 
dead. But Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted him up; and 
he arose. And when he was come into the house, his disciples 
asked him privately, Why could not we cast him out? And he 
said unto them, This kind can come forth by nothing but by 
prayer and fasting. 

He had descended from the mountain where, in the 
form of man, and subject to the laws of the human 
mind and body, he had been made more powerful by 
his communion with the unseen world, with God, and 
with angels; and when he came down, he, by a word, 
at a touch, commanded the evil spirit to come out of 
the afflicted child, to the amazement of those who saw 
the miracle. 

Blessed be God, he cast devils out of men and na- 
tions, and he casts them out though they h and 
foam, and throw the victim on the ground. And when 
men and nations are so dead from the process of ex- 
orcism ; when great and mighty iniquity has been cast 
out from men and nations, and the casting out has torn 
the very vitals, apparently to the foundation; when the 
evil is gone out, then there comes to them a wonderful 
touch from the hand of the Deliverer, and they rise and 
stand on their feet again, with beauty and power. 
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GERMAN GEIST. 


[Neue Preussische Krenz Zeitung.—Berlin, August 21.} 
to German armies are advancing onwards without 

restraint in their march to embrace the modern Babel 
with brazen arms. Only in Paris can peace be dictated ; 
ttis is what every German demands, and the demand 
is justified by the conviction that the complete political 
bumiliation of the enemy can alone bring them to ac- 
knowledge their inferiority, and wean them from the 
pretensions with which they have burdened us and the 
whole world. But this chief end of the end would be 
only temporarily attained if it were not accompanied 
by aself-liberation of the German geist. We are far 
from wishing to conjure np Teutonism; nothing is 
more contrary to German simplicity, German serious- 
ness, and German dignity, than affectation and carica- 
ture. But we must come to the knowledge that the 
talents of the German geist require a different nature 
from that which the French civilization can give them. 
And the greater the glory and superiority with which 
German strength has displayed itself against the French 
in this war, the more energetically must our efforts be 
directed to the protection of the original strength of 
the German nature from all false culture. Paris must 
not again become a Capua for the German geist. After 
we have ina mighty struggle hurled our foe to the 
ground, and disclosed his worthlessness to the whole 
world, we must not suffer the presumption again to 
arise that he will nevertheless rule us as the freedmen 
of old did their barbaric masters. It would be folly to 
say that we must henceforth receive with hostility and 
aversion everything that bears the stamp of French 
origin. But when we consider that the foundation of 
the German character is truth, on which alone state 
and family life can safely be built up, that German 
freedom is rooted in respect for right, and that honor, 
freedom, truth, and all the emotions of the German 
mind are penetrated with and have their origin in belief 
in eternal laws, which rule alike the moral and the 
physical world—when we consider all this, we can 
assuredly say that we have cause to treat with suspicion 
France, in which all is conventiona’, and to which 
even history itself is no revelation, but only une fable 
convenue. German emancipation must follow our vic- 
tories over the French; and we have, thank God, laid 
a good foundation for it by having once more brought 
to an honorable position manliness, that glorious virtue, 
which has found rome ere in the principle of the 
universal eo of defending the country, and which has 
been burt’ by our system of army organization. We 
know well how much the Roman conception of virtue 
differs from the Christian conception, and that the vir- 
tus, which the Romans honored, falls far short of our 
civilized ideal; but it is by no means contradictory to 
our ideal, and we —_ indeed to praise the State 
which, like our Prussia, like the whole of Germany 
now, by its manliness, gives evidence of its health and 
vigor. This manliness, which comes so gloriously to 
light in the activity of our warriors, and the readiness 
of our entire population to make sacrifices, leads us 
to hope that the German geist will become master even 
of French civilization. Let us hope that every one will 
do his part in effecting this great achievement, mindful 
of the word spoken by the mouth of eternal truth, 
‘*To whom much is given, of him shall much be ex- 
pected !”” 

FRENOH CIVILIZATION. 
(La Epoca—Madrid, August 22.) 


Although we do not share either in the enthusiasm 
which has been suddenly aroused in certain political 
circles in favor of the supposed moral, intellectual, ad- 
ministrative, and military superiority of the German 
over the Latin race, or in the passionate yep 
of Neo-Catholicism, which attributes the defeats of 
the French armies to the withdrawal of the troops from 
Rome, and prophesies the ruin of all the Catholic 
States because their governments have offered resist- 
ance to Ultramontane tendencies, we cannot get over 
the notion that the lamentable degradation of the moral 
sentiment has had a considerable influence on the first 
disasters suffered by France, which are, in our opinion, 
very far from being definite or irremediable. French 
civilization, so brilliant from many points of view, so 
artistically beautiful, so industrially rich, so powerful 
and active, presents an enormous void. The modern 
spirit of societies has continually more inclination for 
the cultivation of wealth, and separates more and more 
from religious and moral ideas. A proud and Deistical, 
when not Atheistical, philosophy, has contributed 
most efficiently to loosen the moral bonds of society, 
— powerful aid to revolutionary cosmopolitanism. 
The idea of a God who rewards and punishes, the 
ideas of country, family, and property have simul. 
taneously suffered d ation. The persevering labor 
of the demolishers has undermined the bases on which 
used to rest the organization of nations. The neglect 
of all that could satisfy the religious sentiment of the 
multitude ; the contempt of all authority, raised as the 
sole and absolute dogma in all the domains of morality ; 
the excessive value placed upon material interests— 
these have produced or results. Paris, in the 
midst of her artistic, industrial and literary deurs, 
presents to the eyes of the scandalized world the most 
vivid pictures of moral corruption. Luxury has as- 
sumed lamentable proportions, and vice displays itself 
with cynical power and arrogance. . . .. The progress 
of the beautiful has not been accompanied by the pro- 
gress of the good and the true; and this want of pro- 
portion in the development of its various elements is 
as fatal to civilization as the undye growtli of the 
head is to the human being when the heart does not in- 
crease at the same time. Perhaps the present war is 
destined to beaterrible and painful remedy for the 





evil to which we allude. The lesson has been too 
severe a one to be forgotten. By the side of this panic, 
which contrasts so sadly with the former vain boasts— 
by the side of those generals and marshals who allow 
themselves to be surprised in their own country—by 
the side of that military administration which leaves 
the defenders of the country twenty-four hours without 
food—by the side of that inconceivable diplomacy 
which did not perceive the enormous preparations of 
Prussia and all Germany—by the side of that no less 
incredible ignorance of the French Government, which 
imagined that it possessed in its armies a military 
effective which it did not possess—by the side of all 
these, there rises noble, energetic, magnanimous, and 
protecting, the figure of the French soldier, who gives 
up his life for his country. Those Turcos and cuiras- 
siers of Wissembourg, who make heroic and desperate 
charges to save the remains of a ruined army; those 
generals who seek and encounter death, to wash away 
with their blood their errors of negligence ; those en- 
thusiastic young volunteers, who rush hastily to the 
deadly and disastrous battle-field; that energetic ac- 
tivity of the national masses, whose vigor increases in 
proportion as fortune proves more adverse—these may 
atone for and redeem many fanlts, abuses, and blun- 
ders. They may raise the moral worth of France and 
of the Latin race, and give harmony to the elements of 
modern civilization. Patriotism, assuming such heroic 
forms, may restore grandeur and nobility to politics, 
now rendered petty by civil discord, by excessive ma- 
terialism, by the jargon of barren philosophy, and by 
the follies of the socialistic schools. 


THE TRIALS OF NEUTRALS, 
(Paragraphs from the London Times.} 


The proclamation issued by King William on quit- 
ting Saarbruck gives some indication of his attitude. 
He carefully discriminates between the Emperor and 
the nation. The Emperor began an attack on Ger- 
many both by sea and land, and Germany has been 
forced in self-defense to enter on French soil. The 
King repels the aggression of the Emperor. With the 
French people the German nation has desired and still 
desires to live in peace. Germany saa against sol- 
diers, not against French citizens. There is no reason 
to suspect the truthfulness of these declarations. . . . 
An article in the Cologne Gazette of Saturday last de- 
clares that ye diplomatists are flitting hither and 
thither, doing all they can to bring about so undesir- 
able an arrangement. Were it not that Prussia has a 
firm reliance on the steadfastness of her King and 
Count Bismarck, a fear might steal over her lest Dip- 
lomacy should spoil what bas been won by the sword. 
This war, the same paper proceeds to say, was none of 
Germany's making. She desires peace, but only such 
@ peace as one in which all the world will not be 
kept on tenterhooks to know in what temper the 
people of Paris may have left their beds every morn- 
ing. Ina word, the part which France has so long 
played in Europe must come toan end. The aim of 
1813 and 1815 must be reached. There can be no peace 
till France is utterly overthrown—till she is so humbled 
in her own eyes that she is ready to ascribe her recent 
defeats to their true cause—not to chance or bad 
leadership, but to the overwhelming superiority of the 
German arms. Till then there may be truces, but there 
can be no real peace, and if the Neutral Powers wish 
to force Germany to such a false settlement, they will 
have to attempt it with arms in their hands. It is 
not against a person, or a dynasty, or a form of 
government that Germany is making war, but against 
France—against a race which for three centuries, and 
under all possible constitutions, has laid claim to be 
supreme at the cost of all the other nations of Europe. . . 
It will be seen from the sentiments just quoted, which 
are rather a mild paraphrase than a translation of the 
article in question, that our German contemporaries 
are, as, indeed, might naturally be supposed, in a very 
excited state. That another nation should come be- 
tween Germany and the object of her wrath, even in 
the way of proposals for peace, seems to them so un- 
reasonable as almost to make them pause in their vic- 
torious course to turn against the mgs! Neutral 
who tries to intervene with the most laudable inten- 
tions. . . . Weare quite ready to admit that in this 

uarre) public sympathy in England has been all for 
rend, and it will remain so to the endif Germany 
is moderate in her demands. The Emperor Napoleon 
went to war needlessly as well as heedlessly; his ag- 
gression was atrogant, and the language of his 
Ministers overbearing. Our contemporaries are quite 
right when they say that the war was none of Ger- 
many’s seeking, and that, wantonly attacked, they rose 
to defend their Fatherland. They appealed to the 
judgment of the world, and the sentence was given for 
them, and against France. But now that aggression 
has been yer and the would-be invader signally 
defeated, is it quite so sure that Germany is not taking 
a leaf out of the book of that very Napoleon whom 
she professes so heartily to detest in pressing on this 
quarrel to its bitter end, and in seeking, as they de- 
clare to be their object, the utter humiliation of France ? 
Is it quite so sure, either, that the judgment of the 
world will be still in their favor if on. are found at 
last to be even more ve than their Imperial an- 
tagonist? . . . Our efforts have been simply those of 
Neutrals, bound by every consideration at first to 
avert, and, failing that, to moderate, a fatal quarrel 
between two nations of which Europe is justly proud. 
No fatal blow can be dealt to either of them which 
would not go home to the heart of Europe. 8 
as it may now seem to Germany, the time is not so re- 
mote when France was the mistress of Europe in every 
art and science. To extinguish France would be to 
pluck out one of the eyes of Europe. We have tried, 
and we shall still try, to beng about something like a 
reconciliation between these Powers; but the hour for 
an appeal to Prussia by brute force will never come, 
unless her want of moderation should hereafter revive 
apprehensions in Europe like those excited by the 
First Napoleon, which ultimately united all nations 
against an intolerable tyranny. 


RELIGION IN GERMANY. 
[From the Nation, New York.) 


Messrs. Tinsley & Co., of London, have reprinted a 
series of letters written for the Times by a gentleman 
who made for that paper a study of the state of re- 
— a in — — letters ae —— 

teresting very worth reprod ough 
it is, of course, impussible to say that he is lutely 
correct in his conclusions, and easy to see that his sub- 
ject is one in the treatment of which there is a peculiar 

bility to mistake. . . . In brief, he announces that 
all educated Germansare atheists. Everybody will re- 
collect that, a while ago, a yo 
walked into a church, and, when 
to read the shot him. 
intended for the ministry, but was extremely averse, as 
Soling heay & pbs ime he pny pb a 
teasy to get a any other, seein 
before him no other ut 4 he determin 
ed on ferme 
above-mention On his first trial, he avowed himself 
an atheist, expressed his contempt for the clergy, and 
his opinion that their extermination would be well for 


e clergyman was about 


fellow, named Bilaud, | Baptist 
Bilaud had himself been | Christian. 


settling his affairs in the manner | 2 





mankind, but said that, if set free, he would not repeat 
his attempt at murder, because he had come to the con. 
clusion that to kill one minister only would do no good. 
Now, the educated Germans, says the Jimes correspond. 
ent, differ from young Bilaud only in not being fanatical. 
They do not propose to kill clergymen; but that they 
are unbelievers they avow. ‘“ stian teacher is 
to them pretty much as a teacher of Buddhism or 
Mobammedanism. He is the official advocate of an 
effete superstition kept up by the authorities for politi- 
cal purposes, and is either an ignorant fanatic or a trans- 
parent hypocrite.” So the Berliner smokes his pipe 
and drinks his beer and laughs, and, though he has nota 
pistol for him, will point you to Pastor Knak, who 
tells the world that the men of science may say what 
they like about the world’s going round the sun, but 
he reads the Bible, for his part, and knows better, and 
“is as happy #s a child.” The state, in Prussia, is 
closely connected with the church, and the Prussian 
school system is made, to a great extent, subservient 
to the church, so that, our authority says, it is not un- 
usual in some places for four times as many hours to be 
spent upon religious instruction as upon secular. But 
when the young man goes to the university, he is 
— that all this religious instruction is based upon 
exploded theories, and he casts off his belief. We are 
not told what is the result in the case of young men 
who do not takea university course, butseemingly it is 
not much different ; in Berlin there is a populaticn of 
800,000, and there is church accommodation for 25,000, 
and the churches are not filled. The writer gives it as 
his opinion that, were the state and the church divorced, 
the latter would fall into complete contempt. _It is ap- 
parent that it would not have to fall far. Such being 
the state of things in the birth-place of Protestantism, 
the Roman Catholics, of course, exert themselves to 
catch souls in tbe rebound, and have good success in 
tendering to a certain sort of ple a thoroughgoing 
faith in place of continual free inquiry. Fifteen years 
ago, the number of monks and nuns in Prussia was 
960; six years ago, it was 5,259. It is expected, but 
not, we should think, with probability, that the pro- 
mulgation of the infallibility dogma will be of injury 
to the Catholic cause among the Germans, and the more 
liberal German Catholics opposed it, as we know; but 


_ | the -rationalists tell both parties, and the Protestants 


also, that they may twist texts as they like, but there is 
really nothing they can do to make themselves more or 
less acceptable, for they are alike radically irrational, 
and with nothing to choose between them. 


AN APOLOGY FOR NAPOLEON. 
[From the World, New York.} 

History will always assign tu the captive Emperor 
the first place among the monarchs who were his con- 
temporaries. He has ruled France for a longer period 
than his more celebrated uncle, and his reign has been, 
on the whole, an era of peace, order, prosperity, and 
material progress. Under his Government France has 
kept her place as the leader of modern civilization; 
her capital has been rebuilt and beautified; the arts 
have flournshed ; there has been a prodigious growth in 
her manufactures ; her railways have been multiplied ; 
she has risen to be the second commercial and naval 
power in the world; and her influence and ascendency 
have been recognized in every European cabinet. 
During all this time the first rank has been conceded 
to Napoleon, not only among crowned heads, but 
among contemporary statesmen. Neither Cavour, nor 
Bismarck, nor Palmerston ever held so commanding a 

sition in European estimation, or approached his 

uropean influence. France has not been free under 
his rule; but, until this disastrous war, she has been 
great and respected. 

The Tribune accuses the fallen Emperor of an ag- 
gressive policy and arraigns him asan habitual disturber 
of the peace of nations. History does not sanetion 
these charges. The first war in which the Empire was 
engaged was a war against Russia in alliance with 
England. Napoleon was no more blameable than his 
nef and the object of the war was to maintain the 
independence of Turkey. It was for the protection of 
a weak and menaced nation against the aggressions of 
a strong one, and had init an element of generosity, 
The only war which Napoleon has ever undertaken or 
his own account without the support of allies is this 
war with Prussia. After the Crimean war the next 
was the Italian, waged against Austria; a war which 
created = ey what the 7ribune considers so impor- 
tant in any—national unity. Italian unity with 
a iree constitutional government is the fruit of this 
instance of Napoleon's ‘ ession.” In the war 
between Prussia and Austria he stood aleof and prac- 
ticed a forbearance for which he has since been severely 
censured by Thiers in the Corps Legislatif on the 
ground that he ought not to have permit a great 
and menacing power like Prussia to be strengthened on 
the frontier of France. Thiers, whom the Tribune 
admires as a brother protectionist, and whose judgment 
it ought to respect, thought Napoleon too generous in 
his foreign policy; that be disregarded the safety of 
France in aiding to make Italy great and powerful on 
one of the French frontiers; and in passively aiding 
Prussia to become great and dangerous on another 
French frontier, when a public expression of his op- 
yo would have withheld Prussia from the war. 

China he merely aided England ina war which 
England had commenced. In Mexico, England and 
8 were his allies in the commencement of hostil- 
ities; but he continued the war after their withdrawal. 
As the present is the only war he has ever been engaged 
in which was not undertaken in alliance with other 
nations, there is no reason fur arraigning him as 4 
wanton disturber of the peace of the world. 
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NEXT WEEK’S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, Sept. 18 (14th Sunday after Trinity.) 
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CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Plainfield, N. J......+++0+- 
West P oes 


oint, Ga..... 
....La Grange, Ga...... 
. ee Mich.... 
-++-+-Blk River, Kansas.. 
.-.Duluth, Minn.... 
.-. Orient, M 
Providence, R. 1. 
Waver'y. ili 
a) -ssee-Mound City, 

Oe nn 

oat Canton, Miss. 

CHURCH CORNER-STONES LAID. 
La Crosse, Wis. (convent) 
Winona, Minn. 

Greenfield, L. I 


Boers 
.+». Blizabeth, 
.. York. Pa 
South Bethlehem, Pa.... 
Boston Highlanas, M: 
Sandy Spring, O 


YHURCHES DEDICATED. 





+». Massena, N. 

. ses. Williamstown, Mo... ° 

cccbas th MiB sagcescecécceccs deakcesessen 

Bloomfleld, N. J... ..0.se0cseesceceseoes 
ff N.Y 


-| consecrated in Washin 


- | having resi 
* | Rev. 
Administrator, sede vacante. 


. | Orleans, confirmed 5,050 persons in 
jy: | the 4th of May and 15th of August last. 


‘| colored people o 
ug. 28.} and Sunday-schools. 

g.]0n at a great disadvantage, owing to the lack of 
-]| means, and especially of a suitable building; yet the 
it, | Sunday-school has numbered over a thousand scholars. 
it | It is now proposed to erect a plain, substantial build- 
‘| ing that will give ample facilities; the entire cost of | ©! 
-|land, edifice, furniture, &c., to be $35,000. For the 


: day for collections for this object. 


elect of the Episcopal diocese of Maryland, will be 
m on (ctober 6th. The 
health of Bishop Whittingham is too feeble to allow 


: | him to witness the consecration of his coadjutor. 


— The Roman Catholic Bishop Rappe, of Cleveland, 
ed his see, on the score of health, the 
ward Hannin, of Toledo, has been appointed 


— The Roman Catholic Archbishop Perche, of New 
uisiana between 


— The progressive Jews are about to issue a periodi- 


- | cal called the New Hra, which will set forth the aims 
*J}of this increasing body; and, though denying the 
28. | special claims of Christ as Messiah, it will maintain 
—.|the moral and religious ideas of the Old Testament, 
- }and u 
24. | Speci: 


the claims of the Jewish faith and people as 
y chosen by God to be the custodians of His 
truth. 


— We have received an appeal in behalf of the 


Island Institute, in Washington, D. C. It is devoted 


to the work of fiving Christian instruction to the 
the city, chiefly through evening 


The work has been carried 


sake of uniformity, Sunday, Oct. 30th is named as a 
The institution is 


30. | undenominational, is indorsed by Gen. Howard, and 





ditto. seaned 
ditto. odapet 
Church of England.. 
Meth. Protestant.... 


LOSSES. 
Qongrerational Rute EEE RD 
. Episcopal......Catlettsburg, Tenn. (disbanded)....... 











HOME NEWS. 


— The Children’s Aid Society of New York are 
remembered in the will of an Italian nobleman, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce at Genoa, recently 
deceased, who leaves them one-eighth of his property. 
fle became acquainted with the workings of the asso. 
ciation while in this country as the representative of 
the old Sardinian Kingdom, and was especially pleased 
with the kind treatment which the poor Italian children 
received. 


— The Board of Missions of the United Brethren 
Church have given up their African mission to the 
Awerican Missionary Association for two years, for 
the want of funds to sustain it. 


— The Church Journal—long the organ of High 
Church Episcopalianism of the Bishop Hopkins school 
—has been purchased by Dr. K. S. Houghton, who 
promises to improve the paper, to oppose the revision 
of the Prayer Book, and to urge the establishment of a 
court of appeals, and the provincial system. 


— The United Presbytery of Western Missouri re- 
solves to severely punish any of its members who 
dance. 


— Two Western Methodist camp-meetings recently 
interchanged these extraordinary telegrams : 
DEsPLaINEs, Ill., Aug. 15. 
To Rev. W. Harlow: 


A wonderful victory! Glory! Glory! Glory! to the Lamb! 
(Signed), J. L. INskip, 
REPLY. 


Yarmouth, in the possession of conscious victory, shouts back 

Des lory! Glory! Glory! to the Lamb! 

— A report of a Campbellite revival, printed in a 
Western organ of the Disciples of Christ, concludes 
thus : 

Four confessed the Saviour and were immersed, and three re- 
claimed. One of the immersed was from the Methodists South ; 
she was a sister Line ge | about 240, and her daughter was an- 
other of those imme May we have many such meetings. 

— The first Christian marriage between Chinese per- 
sons has recently been celebrated in California by the 
Rey. 8. C. Dwinell, of the Congregationai church. - 


— The Chinese converts to Christianity preach in 
the streets of San Francisco. 


—Acertain Rev. J. G. White—who 1s said to have 
been playing the part of a religious incendiary for 
some five i past—is ——. in the West the 
banner of disorder which Miss O'Gorman seems to 
have relinquished. This person’s last appearance was 
at St. Charles, Mo., where he elicited the usual response 
of brickbats and rotten by a lecture delivered in 
pursuance of this generally distributed circular : 

Half Fare. Only 25 cents Admission. 


To-night, Aug. 22, 1870, 
ON AURICULAR CONFESSION ! ! ! 

Awfal disclosures will be made to tathers, husbands, and bro- 

thers, from the SECRETS of the Roman clergy, relative to com- 
munications with females, in confession, w they dare not 
reveal under less penalty than ‘‘endless damnation,” and the 
priests are challen, to deny the books or the facts, Silence is 
assent; discussion is ruin. 
The local paper—which rejoices in the title of the 
Cosmos-~after its account of the riot, goes on to ‘‘ call 
attention to the fact that one of the Sagres in the 
mob was a member of our City Council—a sworn con- 
servator of the peace—named Fetch. His action in 
the matter is excused by some on the ground of his 
a being asserted that he can neither read 
nor ite.” 


— The Lutheran Synod of Mlinois calls upon the 
General Council, at its next meeting, to pronounce dis- 
tinctly on the ex of palpite, open communion, 
and secret societies. more liberal policy is fore- 
shadowed. 


—In Athens, Me., there is one eye which 
isowned by the Baptist, Freewill Baptist, Methodist, and 
Christian societies, each holding service one Sunday in 
four. A Union Sunday-school is also maintained. 


— Ina certain quarter of San Francisco, within a 
radius of seventeen hundred feet, there are, either 
finished or in a of erection, 3 Jewish synagogues, 
12 Christian churches, and 1 Chinese joss-house. 


— Cheyenne is three years old, and for its 4,000 in- 
habitants has a Methodist, a Congregational, an Epis- 
copalian, a Presbyterian, and a Roman Catholic church. 


— The new Bish of the Moravian Church were 
consecrated at Pa,, on the 28th ult.—the 
Revs. E. de Schweinitz and A. A. Reinke. All the 
American Bishops were present, for the first time. 


— The Rev. Wm. Pinckney, D. D., assistant Bishop 


10. seems worthy of confidence and oe 
‘|should be sent to the treasurer, W. 8. 
- | Esq., cashier First National Bank. 
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HOME CHURCHES. 
That the Greek Church is about to establish itself in 


‘| several of our cities, with its headquarters in San 
-| Francisco, we have already announced. We now 
‘}learn that Bishop John, who has been a professor in 


the ecclesiastical academy in Moscow, and is soon ex- 


. | pected in San Francisco, will have the supervision of 


all the Orthodox Russian churches in the United 
States, and will bear the title of Bishop of America 
and the Aleutian Islands. The Slavonian, the organ 


of the Church in California, takes occasion to pro-|} 


nounce ‘‘ wicked and false” the impression which 
newspapers have sought to convey, that “the new 
Bishop will avoid all and every intercourse with the 
representatives of other Churches, with the only ex- 
ception of Episcopalians.” Instead of his presenting 
himself ‘‘ as a warrior bent on warfare and unfriendly 
to Christians of other denominations,” the Slavonian 
affirms that ‘‘ he is coming here at the request of the 
Orthodox community, as an humble preacher of the 


word of God to his co-religionists, with good-will to | , 


everybody.” 





The Congregationalists had brought before them, at 
the Chicago Memorial Convention, the yy eer of 
establishing a ‘National Conference of Churches as 
part of our regular polity, necessitated by the vast ex- 
pansion of our field and our work.” The COongrega- 
tional Review, in commending the scheme, observes 
that ‘“‘the General Associations (or Conferences) of 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Iowa, and Maine, have taken 
action more or less decided, contemplating such a 
union. Vermont alone speaks adversely, but never- 
theless appoints a committee to represent that state, in 
case the movement proceeds, as doubtless it will. We 
are not so much surprised at the hesitancy of some of 
our New England brethren as they themselves will be, 
when once the result is accomplished. It is hard to 
get out of the old ruts; hard, in spite of all the les- 
sons of ecclesiastical history in America, to appreciate 
the full results of the let-alone policy ; peculiarly hard 
for our noble brethren in the glorious fastnesses of 
Vermont to comprehend the situation of Congrega- 
tionalism in the whole country.” Congregationalism, 
as we have had occasion to show by figures, is, like 
everything else, on the decline in Vermont, which, 
drained of its best blood by emigration, seems to be 
ineapacitated for progressive action of any kind, and 
to have entered upon a stage of progressive decay. 


The Reformed (Dutch) Church has completed its 
returns for the year ending in June last, which com- 
pare with those of last year as follows: 





29 | intruders to the faith of Christ. 


are without pastors. In 10 of the most thickly settled 
counties, where the voice of the living minister is sel- 
dom heard, we have material waiting tor a shepherd to 
organize and lead them.” 





Omaha—which the census shows to have 16,000 in- 
habitants, having tripled its population within five 
years—has 22 churches, distributed as follows : 





Roman Lae pag 
ULongregation oes 
‘Botal 


Of these 1 (probably the Lutheran, though it is not 
specified) is occupied by a Scandinavian con tion, 
and 1 (probably of either the Methodist or Baptist 
churches) by negroes. Some, however, are without 
pastors, of which all the Churches in the state appear 
to feel the same need as that of the Congregationalists 
mentioned in the last paragraph. 





The Protestant Episcopal Conventions have been 
held in the Dioceses of Kansas, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Long Island, yielding the following re- 
turns : 

Massachusetts. 








Vf 
1870. 


15 
92 
11,892 


1869. 
122 
10,965 


9,643 8,992 
$272,079 > $139,582 
Long Island. 


a 
1870. 


1869. 


1869. 
no returns. 


Communicants......... 
Sunday: school teachers 


4 
61 
4,438 024 
426 
itto. 509 
Contributions.........00.s0« 


9, 
601 1, 
4,786 — 11, 
$134,868 $195,694 





The Vermont Universalists last month held their 
ener convention, yielding the following returns for 
at state : 


1969, 
58 
34 

1,510 


PEED ccccccce ence caccecsenesccsccecs 1,744 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has from its De- 
troit and Indiana Conferences the following returns : 
Detroit. 





Indiana. 





c 1 wt ~ 
1870. 1869. 1870. 1869 


225 224 210 

20,596 25,062 24,518 
302 
$614,591 
66 
$117,450 
314 
8,049 


4,039 
20,006 
$18,215 


he 25,284 
upils 5 
jon $10,108 


contributions .. 








FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


The Welsh Church is described in an article in the 
English Convocation Quarterly, which gives an inter- 
esting account of its extreme antiquity, the causes of 
its decay, and the measures recently taken to reinvigo- 
rate it. This Church, — the writer, is the legitimate 
offspring of a Celtic Christianity older than that Teu- 
tonic Christianity brought in by Augustine under the 
patronage of Gregory I, from which the present 
Church of England derives the main stream of its life, 
It “had its prelates and cathedrals, while the Anglo- 
Saxons were yet worshipping false and bowing 
down to idols of wood and stone. It defied the Pope 
and bore a manful testimony against his usurped 
authority, when the new Christianity of the Saxons 
sought to bring them under his yoke.” As early as 
$14 three British bishops had seats in the Council of 
Arles. A little more than a century later the invasion 
of Saxons and other Northern tribes drove the Britons, 
left by the Romans to their own resources and weak- 
ened by dissensions among themselves, into the west- 
ern parts of the island, and chiefly into the inaccessi- 
ble regions of Wales, where for centuries after, they 
maintained an independence under princes of their 
own. Hither A carried their own religion and es- 
tablished the Welsh Church, as distinguished from 
that Anglo-Saxon Church which began a century later, 
under Augustine’s conversion, in 596, of the heathen 
The four Welsh sces 


846/ St, Davids, Bangor, St. Asaph, and Llandaff—are 


fa esglineaial shan, a 47,981 430 
soneseeeee** "$1,187,682 $1,083,167 $104,515 





In the Southern Presbyterian Church, the past year’s 
records of contributions are considered more satisfac- 
tory than those of its membership. “‘ The liberality of 
our people,” says the Uhristian Observer, “ is steadily 
increasing with theirmeans. The amounts contributed 
to the Sustentation cause last year were about double 
what they were three years ago ; those for Foreign Mis- 
sions have more than doubled, having incre from 
less than $10,000 in 1866-7 to more than $23,000 in 
1869-'70 ; those for Education have been trebled in the 
same time, rising $14,000 to $34,000. The con- 
tributions for all purposes have increased more than 
fifty per cent.” fh the matter of Sustentation, which 
is selected by the Southern Prezbyterian as ‘the lead- 
ing object of our Church’s annual contributions, the 
amounts contributed by the several synods, were as 


a. 
g 


Seeeenesee: 








A large part of this was given in sums of $50 or $100 
by wealthy ns; 544 of the 1,469 churches made 
no contributions whatever, while there were 774 de- 
linquents the previous year; and the churches = 
ve gave 
aa $1,000 and $2,000, 1 (at Charlotte, N. C.,) 
$2,017 and 1 (the ist Church of Louisville) $5,223—an 
average of $22.32 per member. 


In Nebraska Congregationalism is said to be in 
| aapaadinere sid ministers than any other border state. 
he superintendent of the Home Mission Society, in 
enf a plea for 15 additional laborers, says: ‘‘ In 
the ly most thickly settled portions of the 
embracing & 
Connecticut, 





terri larger than Massachusetts an 
enyeed but 25 churches, and 8 of these 





all ancient, St. David’s dating back to 519, and its pres- 
ent bishop being the 118th prelate who has presided in 
the see. Originally tle name of St. David's was Caer- 
leon, and its incumbent presided over the province 
composed of the four dioceses with the title of Arch- 
bishop, recognizing no superiority either of Pope or 
of the Saxon yr yoy ee Canterbury. Not until 
the subjugation of the cipality by Edward I. were 
these claims abandoned, and those of the Pope and 
the English primate admitted, the Welsh bishops be- 
coming suffragans of the Metropolitan See of Canter- 
bury. Inthe manner of enfo this union of the 
Churches, England, as usual, committed a blunder 
whose fruits endure to this day. ‘She did not, in- 
deed, as in Ireland, order the new service to be said in 
Latin, and aim to effect a compromise between rival 
races by setting them to conduct the worship of God 
in a | psa me 4 neither. But a — 
what was only one degree less preposterous, by g 
the Welsh sees and hes with Togiheae, entirel 
ignorant of the Welsh language. . . . The Wels 
clung tenaciously to their native Celtic dialect ; and 
the most part of them knew no other. ‘I'he parish 
churches afforded them no spiritual edification; and 
these, supplied with no other services but English 
only, were painful reminders of their subjection to an 
alien power that t ized over their spiritual rights 
and interests.” the result of this, to continue our 
quotation, ‘‘ English bishops lived in barren state, and 
the English rectors ministered in vacant churches,” 
while ‘‘ the people gladly went after any ranter,” and 
in the course of time *‘ Wales became a hot-bed of 
fanaticism and dissent, and the chosen field of all 
sorts of religious extra ce.” Unquestionably, 
the heart of the people has ao been thoroughly alien- 
ated from their ancient Ch , and their desire for 
its disestablishment is as earnest and deep, if not as 
vio.ent and dangerous, as was that of the Irish 
Romanists. Tardy efforts are being made to 
remedy these evils, now that it is too late. There isa 
theological college at Lampeter, to educate a Welsh 
clergy, oat Se the first time in the history of the 
Reformed Welsh Church, all four of the Welsh bish- 
the people in the Welsh tongue. In 
an increasing number of parishes, the prayers and 
are in Welsh ; and by renovating churches, 
and hol the clergy to © more eGficient discharge of 


588 | same city, though most of the atten 





their duties, the friends of the Establishment are en- 
deavoring to restore it to popular favor, 





In Scotland the same affection for the Gaelic language 
survives as in Wales. From the Presbyterian, of Mona- 
treal, we learn that out of the 8,895 places of worship 
in Scotland there are at least 561 ia which services are 
statedly administered either in whole or in part in the 
Gaelic topgue. From its enumerations it appears thet 
in the six northern synods of Scotland, comprehending 
a territorial area of nearly 11.000 square miles, or @ 
little more than one-third of the kingdom, Gaelic is the 
predominating language. In these synds the Estab- 
lishment has 229, and the Free Church 155 churches, @ 
total of 884 churches in which Gaelic services are con- 
ducted; while within the same area there are but 254 
places of worship in which it is disused. Within fif- 
teen Established presbyteries and thirteen presby teries 
of the Free Church in these synods—containing 288 
churches—there is not a single church in which there 
are not Gaelic services. Beside these 384 Presbyterian 
churches, there are many others connected with other 
denominations, and in the majority of towns of Scot- 
land there are Gaelic churches, 





In Portugal a mission work like that in Spain is 
going on, and is described in the Christian, of London, 
by ig. M. C. Leite Rozas,a Portuguese evangelist. 

is field of labor has been at Oporto, where the work 
was commenced by an Englishman, who maintained a 
Bible-meeting which quickly grew to such proportions 
that he was denounced as a fanatic, a law-breaker, @ 
lecturer upon the ‘* Protestant Propaganda,” while his 
relatives and friends, as well as most of the resident 
English, condemned him and his work, and public de- 
nuaciations followed from the clergyman of the Eng. 
lish Church. Sig. Rozas, who writes as an earnest 
sympathizer with this apparently over-zealous person, 
goes on to describe how, by means of ‘‘false witnesses,” 
the priests procured the English preacher's judicial seu- 
tence of banishment for six years; whereupon his 
countrymen Ss eegee the remission of his sentence by 
appeal to a higher court, and subscribed to build him @ 
hall, in which services are now regularly held, but with 
locked doors.—In May last there ved in Oporto 
another nee Portuguese who ha) rcceived 
American naturalization, and is mentioned only ag 
‘“* Mr. M——”—who opened another room for worship 
under the ye ee of the American consul. Other 
meetings, ible-classes, etc., are regularly heid in the 
ts are persecuted 
alike by the priests, their families, and their neighbors, 
Last Tune, however, began serious troubles. The child 
of some Portuguese converts, itself baptized . Protest- 
ant, having died, the priests, on the ground that it was 
a heretic, refused to_allow it to be buried, even in a 
cemetery outside thetity, where the bodies of persons 
of every description (not excepting suicides) are al- 
lowed burial. Their decision baving been overridden 
by an appeal to the civil authorities, articles appeared 
in the papers, circulating extravagant reports concern- 
ing ‘‘the Protestants and their work,” and occasioning 
much excitement; disturbances were made at the 
services ; mobs surrounded the halls and houses where 
the meetings and Bible-classes were held; and for a 
time the services were suspended, though the consul had 
audiences with the Prime Minister respecting religious 
liberty for those worshiping under American pro. 
tection, and at length obtained from the King permis- 
sion for the services to be coutiaued, and a promise 
that, if necessary, a body of police should be provided 
to prevent disturbance.—Iu Lisbon there is freedom 
from these disturbances, services being held under the 
auspices of several Protestant bodies, while schools 
have been successfully established. 





In Brazil government returns of the numbers and 
possessions of the religivus orders have been made, 
giving statistics which, as far as possible, we tabulate: 


if 


61u,000 


§ 
é 


Franciscan Order of Rio Janeiro 10 
ditto 2 
ditto Maranham. .. 

Fluminese Carmelite Order 

Carmelite Order of Bahia........ 

Ref d Carmelite O. of Pernambuco 

Carmelite Order of Maranham... 

O. ot Mercenarios vd dee 

Benedictine Order 

Convent of the Ajida. 

ae ‘* Barefooted Car- 
melites aR 7 
Convent of the Santa Clara oa 
S “ _N. 3. da Conoeicao 23 
Ursuline C. of N. 5. das 70 
% “ da 106 


ou +00 
1,500(1) 308,000 
37 


30,400 
6 500 
7,200 


Merces. 1 i 
4,300 


Soledade, 1 


Blanks, in this table, by no means imply non-posses- 
sion; but the property, being partly in real estate aad 
partly in bonds, does not admit of statement. 


The Western tc quotes, with the observation 
that “‘our Prot { exchanges are vigorously circu- 
lating the following paragraph,” this statement which 
we recently made : 





Perhaps one circumstance which has yet attracted no consid- 
eration, may in the future assume importance—that no decrees o' 
the Council have any validity until they receiv» the siguatures 
the Fathers, who have dis —not impossibly never to re. 
assem without affixing their names eitaer to the Lofaliibility 
canon or to any of its jocessors. 


This observation the Western Catholic pronounces “an 
absurd falsehooJ ;” goes on to assume that we stated 
unanimity of signature to be essential, and objects that 
‘one or two dissenting bishops could counteragt the 
action of the Pope and every other Bishop ;” and after 
asserting that “‘ the decree having been piumulgated in 
the manner adopted by the Church, those who 
now presume to cuntradict it rest under pain of an- 
athema,” proceeds to a generalization whose justice in 
the abstract we cannot guinsay,—‘*It ougut to be 
astonishing that Protestants wil! still make a godsend 
of almost every paragraph which aims a blow at the 
Church, no matter how noasensically it may be 
worded. They pretend to more sense, but we suppose 
that their valor ia the cause of opposition outbalauces 
their discretion in the selection ot offensive weapons.” 
—-The Western Catholic undoubtedly ought w be an 
authority upon so essential a feature of the polity of 
its Church. Nevertheless, the question being une not 
of religious prepossessions or partisanship but of law 
and historical fact, we have no hesitation in rea-s¢rifog 
our original statement, which was made deliberately 
and with a knowledge of the law and the pret dents. 





In Rome a revolution of some zort is evidently im- 
— and apparently on the eve of accomplishin 
tself. For the present, however, the intelligence o 
military and diplomatic operations is so fragmentary 
and unintelligivle, that little can be augured of its 
results to the Papal government. 
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THE INCREASE IN THE HORRORS 


OF WAR. 
[From the Spectator, London, August 27.) 


f Nh policy of arming whole nations, whatever its 
J. merits, has, it is clear, one enormous drawback. 
It may, and in the end we believe will, make wars 
more rare, but when they occur it will enormously in- 
crease their resulting horrors. So vast are the num- 
bers which it compels generals to handle, so direct is 
the tendenzy arising out of those masses for battles to 
become “‘ pounding matches ”—tactics on the field be- 
ing actually impeded, as at Rezonville, by want of 
space—that the care of the wounded transcends any 
possible organization, and to be wounded means for 
the majority to die in lingering pain or under the sharp 
torture of thirst. Supposing, for example, what is 
extremely probable, that after Gravelotte and Rezon- 
ville there were 50,000 wounded on the cround around, 


what number of surgeons and attendants must an| P 


army carry to give them anything like effective aid, 
and transport them off the field,_-where, be it remem- 
bered, they cannot lie among the dead without dying 
from the effects of pestilence? The work must be 
done at once, within twenty-four hours, or thousands 
will expire of exhaustion and of thirst—that most ter- 
rible of all tortures to the sick—and done by one army 
only, for the other has retreated off the field. We 
believe that we do not overstate the case when we 
say that 500 surgeons and 10,000 men would not 
be too many for the work; or, to put it in another 
way, the removal of such a mass of wounded would 
be twice or thrice as difficnlt as that of two corps 
darmee of the usual strength. No army possesses a 
medical organization of this magnitude, or could pos- 
sess one without an aduition to its impedimenta which 
generals would find unendurable, as endangering the 
very safety of their armies and the countries they de- 
fend. No hospitals, however extensive, could contain 
such crowds, and no army is yet in a position to fur- 
nish sufficient attendants, means of conveyance, appli- 
ances, or return transport to the cities selected as the 
dép6ts for wounded. As to appliances, a single state- 
ment in a Birmingham paper reveals an abyss of mis- 
ery. Birmingham, Sheffield, and therefore doubtless 
London, have been literally stripped of surgical instru- 
ments, till there is not in Sheffield a pair of artery for- 
ceps, and the trade ‘‘cannot be suddenly expanded.” 
Petit We venture to say that, in this campaign of 
twenty days, the losses, including dead, wounded, and 
sent to hospital to die there, have exceeded 150,000 
men ; that the entire adult manhood of two cities like 
Glasgow, or of 900 populous villages, has been pros- 
trated. On the extent of the area such suffering must 
cover, it is unnecessary to dilate, but in Germany 
everywhere, and to a large extent ig France, it is inten- 
sified by the localism observed in recruiting. In Ger- 
many, every regiment is recruited on its own ground, 
firstly, to intensify its esprit de corps, the soldiers fight- 
ing, as it were, among their kinsmen and neighbors; 
secondly, to keep up social discipline, the squire com- 
manding the peasants, who think he ought to com- 
mand; and thirdly, to make the evasion of a summons 
more difficult. Under this system heavy slaughter in 
a corps @armee may throw a province into mourning 
—unless we misread a telegram, for example, all Sax- 
ony will feel the victory of Rezonville—and the loss 
of a division may strip a district of its youth. The 
German papers avoid dwelling upon the subject, but it 
is, we believe, true that at Woerth one small Bavarian 
town lost the whole of its youth, an entire generation, 
80 to speak, and not a house was without its mourn- 
ers. We do not know that real loss is increased by 
this fact, but the imaginative appreciation of loss cer- 
tainly is, a province feeling as if it had been struck by 
the final Egyptian plague. Nor is the immense increase 
in tne area of bodily suffering the only evil conse- 
quence of the arming of entire nations. The area of 
suffering of another kind is equally enlarged. For- 
merly, when an army of 60,000 men was 4 great one, it 
waspossible, if their leaders had motives for leniency, 
to carry food for them, to abstain from requisitions, or 
to-conting requisitions to a‘comparatively limited area. 
Now, when an army may number a quarter of a mil- 
lion, whole provinces must be plundered to keep it fed. 
It. is next to impossible to carry provisions with it, and 
if it were possible, the burden, in a military sense, of 
such v..st trains of carts would be unendurable to the 
generals. It would take 800 carts a day merely to 
carry eatables for such an army, and the trains wou'd 
in the end be more burdensome than the army itself. 
The army, therefore, rays out, cavalry, who, partly by 
menace, partly by bribery, partly by a regulated form 
of pillage, bring in to the center all that the country 
can supply, and in this instance ‘‘ the country ” covers 
whole departments. At least ten departments of France 
are at this moment under foreign requisition so search- 
ing and severe that the unhappy peasantry are deprived 
not ouly of all they own, their cattle, their crops, their 
carts, and their horses, but of all the stores upon which 
they must rely for their own food. In Alsace, whole 
villages ure reported to be perishing of hunger, and in 
all the ten departments stripped by the Ublans the vis- 
itation is equivalent to a corvee—for the peasants are 
impressed to drive the carts—and a murrain which 
kills all the horses, and a piegue whicifkills all the cat- 
tle, and a blight which destroys ail the crops, all occur- 
ring at once and together, The Germans do all they 
can to make the infliction lighter by paying for all 
they take, but men and women cannot eat paper prom- 
ises, or even silver ; all roads are barred, and the little 
the poor folk can bury—never having expected inva- 
sion—will scarcely keep the children alive. The ex- 
actions of the army on the defensive, though of course 
not so humiliating and obeyed with more readiness, 
are often nearly as great, and in this case, owing to the 
break-down of the French Commissariat are excep- 
tional.« It is one of the horrible paradoxes of war 
that when troops run short the sternest requisitions are 
mercies to the people who supply, for if unfed the 
troops would feed themselves, discipline would disap- 
pear, and the country people would be in the position 
of the inhabitants of a city taken by storm. The cor- 
respondents of the French journals complain bitterly 
of the lax discipline of their own troops in this very 
matter, and considering the avowed deficiencies of the 
French commissariat, the distance to which the Crown 
Prince has marched into the interior, the almost incred- 
ible activity and daring of both the Uhlans and the 
Chasseurs, and above all, the season of the year, just 
at the end of harvest, we doubt seriously if the suffer- 
ings before Metz are greater than the sufferings of the 
yeople who inhabit the districts traversed by the ar- 
m:*s- One horrible infliction, indeed, they have been 
sparen. By a really merciful, though seemingly cruel 
policy, the King has absoiutely prohibited the infliction 
of any pun ‘shment for disobedience except death. 
Death the cumn>*2ders are most loth to inflict, except 
when literally esso"tial to the safety of the army ; 
and the temptation to 1~dict minor punishments—that 
is, in practice, to flog,—is s™mmseily removed. Indian 
otficers wiil understand how the restriction works 
when the soldiers are well in hatd, and why old citi- 
zens of Nancy declare the Prussians, sir as they pe 
friends when compared with the Russian invaders o 


1814, who *‘ flogged whole districts to discover flour.” 
Outrage to women, too, would appear to be unknown, 
—it can always be stopped when the soldiery is sober, 
and the Germans, like the North Americans, refuse to 
consider soldiership an excuse for crime. Even with- 
out this aggravation, the suffering inflicted by this in- 
vasion is fearful ; and though the nation in part brought 
it on itself, though we hold Cesarism to be so terrible 
an evil that its extinction is even worth a war, our 
sympathy, and we believe that of all Englishmen, is 
now beginning to be absorbed by the unhappy people 
of France, who, under, all this hail of calamities, still 
refuse to believe that they can be overcome. 





THE CREED OF PIUS Ix. 
{From the Chureh Review, London.] 
- Pius LX. is personally infallible, every other Pope 

_ before and after his time has been and will be in- 
errable, for the decree confers the attribute on the 
opes generally, and does not limit it to the present 
Holy Father and his successors. : : : ‘ 

Let- us fill in this sketch for the benefit of the Ro- 
manists of the future. 

Innocent I. and Gelasius I. declared that it was so 
indispensable for infants to receive the Holy Commun- 
ion, that those babes who die uncommunicated go 
straight to hell. Pius [V.{confirmed the decrees of the 
Council of Trent which anathematized this doctrine. 
Gregory VII. and Urban II. declared that ordination 
performed by a simoniacal bishop is invalid. Celestine 
Ill. decreed that if a husband or a wife became a 
heretic the marriage-bond was dissolved. Hadrian VI. 
pronounced Celestine a heretic for having thus decided. 
The Capernaite doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament, re- 
jected by the whole Church, was affirmed by Nicholas 
II, Innocent If. informed the Church that all Chris- 
tians were required to obey all the regulations of the 
Book of Deuteronomy. John XXII. condemned the 
teaching of the Fratrice]li as heretical, and delivered the 
unfortunate brethren over to the Inquisition. Sixtus 
1V. reversed the decision of John XXIL., and pro- 
nounced these heretics to be orthodox. Eugenius lV., 
in a decree issued to the Armenians in 1439, expounded 
the dogmas of the Western Church in such wise that 
he made the outward formule and matter of certain 
sacraments to consist of that which made the sacra- 
ments of confirmation, penance, and ordination invalid 
in the first centuries of the Church. 

Honorius III. (in 1220), Innocent IV. (in 1243), 
Alexander IV. (in 1258), Urban IV. (in 1262), and 
Clement IV. (in 1265) decreed heresy to be a public 
crime, worse than treason; and ordered all heretics, 
without appeal or possibility of pardon, to be burnt 
alive, their goods to be confiscated and never to be re- 
stored to their families. Persons suspected of heresy, 
unless they could clear themselves within a year, were 
to be puttodeath. Repentant heretics to be imprisoned 
for life ; if they relapsed, to be killed. When, in 
1486, the magistrates of Brixen refused to burn heretics, 
they were excommunicate’ by Innocent VIII. In 
1520 Leo X. formally condemned as heretical the propo- 
sition—‘* That 1t is against the will of the Holy Ghost 
to burn heretics alive.” Pius VY. condemned the prac- 
tice of lending money on interest. Sixtus V. issued 
his bull Detestadilis against partnership in business 
whereby one of the partners lends capital and the 
other gives his activity, as a mortal sin. Galileo was 
condemned by the Congregation of the Index acting 
under Papal authority and in the presence of the Pope, 
and it decreed, by order of Paul V., that to assert that 
the sun is in the center of the solar system is absurd, 
philosophically false, and formally heretical, that to say 
that the earth reyolves on its axis, and is not immova- 
ble in the center of the universe, is also absurd, philo- 
sophically false, and erroneous in faith. 

e are now able pretty well to fill in the outline of 
faith in the personal infallibility of the Pope, and to 
inform Romanists what are some of the articles of the 
creed to which they are called upon to subscribe. They 
must believe faithfully if they hope for salvation.— 
(1) That children dying uncommunicate are undoubt- 
edly damned; but also (2) that such a statement is 
heretical—7. ¢., that children dying uncommunicate are 
not undoubtedly damned. (3) That ordination per- 
formed by a simoniacal bishop is invalid; but also 
4) that such an ordination is valid. (5) That heresy 
issolves the marriage contract ; but also (6) that heresy 
does not dissolve the marriage contract. @) That in 
the blessed sacrament the body and blood of Christ 
are present visibly changed, and sensibly present to 
sight, and scent, and taste; but also (8) that the acci- 
dents remain unchanged—i. ¢., that Christ is not sensi- 
bly present to sight, scent, and taste. ) That Chris- 
tian men are bound by the ceremonial law of Moses 
contained in the Book of Deuteronomy ; but also (10) 
that they are not bound by the ceremonial law of 
Moses. (11) That the teaching of the Fratricelli on 
voluntary poverty is heretical; but also (12) that it is 
strictly orthodox. (13) That in the first few centuries 
of the Church three at least of the sacraments were 
invalid; but also (14) that they were valid. (15) That 
it is according tothe will of the Holy Ghost that no 
man who disbelieves any one article of the creed has 
any fixed right to hislife or property ; that every Chris- 
tian government should commit him to the flames; 
that children should be encouraged to denounce their 
pareats if they suspect them of heresy; that the per- 
sons of heretics may be reduced to slavery, be bought 
and sold, and their slayers exempt from punishment. 
(16) That to give interest for the loan of money is 
mortal sin; and that the principle of partnership is 
also sinful. (17) That the sun moves round the world, 
and that the world does not revolve on its own axis, 
but is the center of the system, and that sun and planets 
wheel round it. 

Verily, were it not that we commiserate the unfor- 
tunate Catholics abroad, we should be inclined to smile 
at the absurd position into which the Pope and the 
Curia have brought the faithful. Pius IX. seems to 
have accepted the adulation and homage of the Roman 
hierarchy crying to him like Ekebolias to the Emperor 
Julian, ‘‘ Only trample us under your feet!” and to 
have answered, ‘‘I take you at your word, the dust you 
love shall be your food.’ 
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To the Editor of The Ohristian Union : 

Your “‘ Letter from a Layman,” ‘‘ A Prescription,” 
in Aug. 20th number, much interests me. _ While I feel 
there is much truth and wisdom in the “‘ Prescription” 

iven, yet, having been in the very same state as ‘‘ The 

keptical Friend” mentioned, I obtained light and re- 
lief by ‘‘some books” recommended me by my pastor, 
viz.: Nelson on Infidelity, published by erican 
Tract Soeiety, and Philosophy %. the Plan of Sal- 
vation; Sheldon & Co., publishers, one’s causality- 
reason is large, demanding a proof on all things, 
not allowing him to accept any man’s dogma, how is 
he to arrive at belief inthe Bible that it is of God 
except by proof to his mind? Does his mind demand 
proof in temporal things? and shall it notin eternal? 
These two books.did much last winter during a 
revival in the Church with which Iam connected, es- 
tablishing the faith of many. 

SUBSORIBER, 








Syracuse, Aug, 21, 1870, 





Communications. 








[Tae CHRISTIAN UNION is rempenerbla for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whe it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Weare willing, within due bounds, to 


ve opportunity 
for @ courteous expression of sentiments op} 


our own. | 


THE SECOND PSALM AGAIN. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 


Aare friend in your paper asks, ‘‘ By what 
_right, or from what arguments the word ‘Mes- 
siah’ and the application of the term ‘Son’ to Jesus is 
inferred, when the entire Psaln is a laudation of David, 
and the term ‘Son’ denotes the children of Israel ?” 

The answer is ready. 1. I have the authority of 
all the more ancient and better informed of the Jewish 
Rabbis, who uniformly understood this Psalm of the 
Messiah till the Christians plagued them by applying it 
to Jesus of Nazareth. This is an authority which 
my Jewish friend will certainly respect, if he does not 
feel bound to submit to it. Says the great Rabbi Solo- 
mon Jorchi, on this Psalm, ‘‘Our Rabbis of blessed 
memory explained this Psalm of the King Messiah ; 
but, according to the literal sense, and that it may 
counteract the heretics (that is, Christians), it is expe- 
dient that it,be interpreted of David himself.” To the 
same effect, the no less celebrated David Rimch: 
**There are those who interpret this Psalm of Gog and 
Magog, and the anointed king is the Messiah, and so 
our Rabbis of blessed memory explained it, and the 
Psalm thus understood is perspicuous; but it seems 
more consistent that David should have composed it 
concerning himself, according as we also interpret it.” 
The original words in Rabbinic Hebrew with full ref- 
erences are given by Rosenmue'ler in his Scholia on the 
Psalins, Vol. L., pp. 28, 29. .Rosenmueller was one of 
the most widely learned men that ever wrote a Com- 
meatary ; and he was besides a very easy-going kind of 
Christian, so much so that he had no particular preju- 
dice in favor of Jesus or against the Jews. He may 
therefore be taken as an impartial witness. 

2. I have the explicit, unequivocal authority of the 
inspired Apostles of the New Testament, and that for 
me is enough, and the end of all controversy. In Acts 
iv., 23-31, we read that the Apostles and their compa- 
ny, being all filled with the Holy Ghost, solemnly 
recited this Psalm together as a direct prediction of 
the Messiah, the Holy child Jesus, and of his enemies, 
Herod, Pontius Pilate, the Gentiles, and the people of 
Israed. And it is directly prophetic not only of that 
demonstration of hostility, but of every subsequent 
demonstration of the like kind in all subsequent time. 
Whenever and wherever rulers and people conspire 
against Christ, this Psalm has its accomplishment, 
“springing and germinant” throughout all ages. 

Acts xiii., 19-87, the Apostle Paul in an address [at 
Antioch, in Pisidia, quotes the 7th verse of this Psalm 
as a direct prophecy of the resurrection of Christ (my 
Son art thou; this day have I begotten thee), the resur- 
rection of Christ being the great crowning proof of his 
divine worship, and in prophetic idiom whatever God 
says is considered as already done. (He spake, and it 
was done).* Thus Jeremiah i., 7: Jehovah says to 
the prophet, ‘‘See, I have this day set thee over 
the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw 
down, to build and to plant.” Jeremiah never rooted 
out or pulled down or planted or builded nations or 
kingdoms; but in God’s name he declared all this in 
prophetic ecstasy, and so he is addressed as if he were 
actually to do it. So, Ezek, xliii., 3: ‘‘ According to 
the visions that I saw when I came to destroy the city.” 
Ezekiel never came to destroy the city ; he only came 
to declare or predict its destruction. So on the same 
principle, Isaiah vi., 9, 10, the verbs are used in the 
declarative sense simply. 

I also regard the internal evidence of the Psalm as 
entirely and conclusively in fayor of its Messianic appli- 
cation. 

I should be very happy to read a translation or expo- 
sition of the Psalm by my Jewish friend, who is so 
clearly confident that it refers only the David and the 
Hebrew nation. C. E. Stowe. 


Our old hymnologist, Isaac Watts, has hit the meaning ex- 
actly : 


His wondrous rising from the earth 
Makes His eternal godhead known ; 
The Lord declares his heavenly birth— 
“ This day have I begot my Son.” 








THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 
I AM a member and communicant in one branch of 

the Evangelical Protestant Church. The Ohristian 
Union comes to my family every week a welcome mes- 
senger. Its broad views, its plain and tical doc- 
trine of Christian fellowship, its ation of 
shams and pretensions, and its advocacy of simplieity 
and earnestness in worship, all strike sympathetic 
chords in our hearts. 

Certainly the simple doctrines of Christ and the 
directness, naturalness, and earnestness of his 
call for as little form and ceremony in our worship as 
possible. If we profess to imitate him, it appears to 
me we should do so with as littleaddition of ceremonial 
practice, whether of words or posture as circumstances 
permit. 

In some branchesof the Protestant Church a prac- 
tice has grown up in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, to interpolate addresses and long prayers, 
which I cannot reconcile with the simple narrative 
of the Scriptures. First the regular services of the 
day are gone through with, the usual long prayer 
covering everything ‘“‘on the earth and the heavens 
above and the waters under the earth,” and a pretty 
long sermon upon a topic directly connected with 
the interesting ceremony about to take place, the 
usual hymns, and then the . of bread and 
pouring of wine. Every communicant is at this 
time communing with his own soul, bewailing his own 
sins, resolving, in the strength of the Spirit, to do bet- 
ter, and calling upon ‘‘ his soul and that is within 
him” to praise and magnify the name of his Saviour. 
This moment, this little hour, bel to the disci- 
ple and his master. But no, he is not to haveit. The 
pastor or some friend he,has with him i the 
solemn and pleasant occasion by a long rambling talk 
upon some thought which it seems to him proper to 
elaborate. : 

Where do our churches or ministers find warrant 
for this unseemly proceeding? All the talking neces- 
sary we have alread listened to. The rest of 
the time is ours. e should not be ‘forced to 
listen to any more lectures. We do not wish the 
thoughts of another. “We are with our own. 
And again, when the Saviour blessed the cup, 
wae gaye al In hay rig hin this’ our By 
** gives thanks ;” but getting into th ee : 
seems to forget the occasion and goes off into a prayer 








as long and as comprehensive as the usual long prayer 
to which I have alluded. 

Do, dear Editor, inform the suffering flock from 
whence our Shepherds have gathered their authority 
for thus adding to the simple ceremony recorded in the 
Scriptures. + 





ANOTHER RENDERING OF JOB. 
ALX., 26. 

To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

N recent issues of The Christian Union have ap- 

peared articles from the pen of Prof. Calvin E. 
Stowe, in which the book of Job has been regarded as 
teaching the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
In his article on Revision of the English Bible, Prof. 
Stowe suggests the marginal reading of Job xix., 26: 
** After I shall awake, though this body be destroyed, 
yet out of my flesh shall I see God,” as more appropriate 
than the common text. In his second article upon the 
same subject the same reading is preferred, and the 
readings of the Vulgate and of Luther are regarded as 
being substantially in accordance with the original 
Hebrew. These readings, if correct, certainly do jus- 
tify the belief that the resurrection of the body is 
taught in Job. And the Professor accordingly includes 
Job xix., 25-27 among the ‘‘ Resurrection Texts of the 
Old Testament.” 

From a careful reading of the entire book of Job, I 
am thoroughly convinced that the immortality of the 
soul is not taught therein. In this belief I am strength- 
ened by the rendering of one of the most eminent 
Hebrew scholars of the country. Instead of the com- 
mon interpretation of the passage above referred to, 
Dr. Solomon Deutsch understands it to mean that the 
sufferer, even if his skin and flesh should be entirely 
consamed—though he should shrivel away to a mere 
skeleton—he would still, in that condition see God as 
his deliverer. This indeed happened, for God did 
appear to Job as be had hoped and believed. Job 

+) 5. 

The book throughout deals with this life, its ills, its 
sorrows, its joys. And amid all his suffering Job pro- 
fesses his belief that his Redeemer lives, and that he 
shall be restored in this life. And the book closes with 
the appearance of God to Job and the restoration of his 
goods in greater measure than before his sufferings. 

I have thus hurriedly noted this criticism of the com- 
monly received interpretation of the book of Job, in 
hope of calling forth from other sources something of 
interest and value upon this interesting book. 

JAMES FRAME. 

Baltimore, Md., Sept. 2, 1870. 








Literature and Art. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


ROF. GEORGE F. BARKER, M. D., of Yale 
College, is about to publish, as part of Messrs. C. C. 
Chatfield & Co.’s University Series, a text-book on Chemis- 
try, of which specimen pages are before us. From these we 
infer that the work is elementary without being in the least 
infantile, and in its arrangement, classifications, and expla- 
nations, is singularly clear. The typography and illustra- 
tions are such asto suggest rather a library edition of a 
standard author than a text-book. The publishers an- 
nounce that ‘the indications are that it will be adopted at 
once in upwards of fifty of the first colleges of the country, 
besides hundreds ot academies and seminaries; and, inas- 
much as teachers desire to place the books in pupils’ hands 
with the commencement of the term, the publishers offer 
‘to furnish them advance pages gratis for their students, tz 
be used until the work in published, which will beabout thé 
mniddle of September.” 


—The'Rey. William Warren, D. D., of the American 
Board, is to issue through Messrs. Hoyt, Fogg, & Breed, of 
Portland, early in October, a new work on Missions, entitled 
These for Those: Our Indebtedness to Missions. ’ 


—The Rey. Dr. Francis Vinton, of New York, 
published A Manual of Canon Law, in the form of a cate- 
chism for the Episcopal Theological Seminary of New York. 


—Prof. Calvin E. Stowe is editing, for publication by 
a, Hartford house, a Family Bible, which is to contain, be- 
side an introduction from his pen, a Dictionary of the 
Bible, a Concordance, and other matters, intended to aid 
the reader in making up his own Commentary on the Sacred 
Scriptures as he studiesthem. The work promises to be the 
most complete Family Bible issued in this country. 


— M. Prevost-Paradol, as the Paris Figaro points 
out, was concerned in a romance which the Revue des Deux- 
Mondes published some years back, of which the concluding 
scene was of the hero’s suicide by a pistol bullet, on his 
being appointed the French ambassador to Russia. The 
passage is quoted in this month’s Publishers’ Circular. 


—M. Victor Cherbuliez has publishedin Paris a work 
on Political Germany, which the Paris correspondent of the 
American Booksellers’ Guide describes as “the most complete 
one that has, as yet, been consecrated to this great German 
question, which for the moment predominates in European 
politics. The different papers which compose this yolume 
of M. Cherbuliez, were, at the moment of their appearance, 
the object of ardent controversy in all the great newspapers 
on the other side of the Rhine. Nor,” adds the correspond 
ent, “can we better prove the merit of this book, written 
with spirit and originality, than by saying that a foreign 
minister of state, at one of the German courts, has not 
hesitated to declare that this work will henceforth be the 
vade-mecum of diplomatists desiring to fathom the origin, 
position, and the numerous aspects of this formidable 
problem.” 

— Mr. Samuel Smiles’ History of the Huguenots in 
French is announced in Paris, with a preface by Athenase 
Coqueril, fizs. An Italian version ofhis Lives of Boulton and 
Watt, is about to be published in Milan. 


— “ Hans Breitman’s” new yolume is to describe his 
Continental tour—the Bal Mabilein Paris, the waters at 
Spa, the digue at Ostend, the Kermesse at Bruges, the 
sweets of Cologne, the Rhine and Alpine scenery. Heine is 
burlesqued, and droll imitations are given of German and 
Low Dutch or Flemish Volkslieder. 

— ‘‘Fanny Fern” has in the press of Carleton a book 
bearing the, we have no doubt, appropriate title of Ginger- 
Snaps. 

— Messrs. Hurd & Houghton announce their inten- 
tion of adding Phe Mystery of Edwin Drood to each of their 
4 editions of Dickens. Among their other forthcoming 
publications are The Choice of Paris; a Romance of the Troad, 
a yolume of poems by 8, G. W. Benjamin; Fire Steps in 
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English Literature, by Arthur Gilman, A.M; The Complete 
Works of Frederick S. Cozzens, in 5 volumes; A Hond-book of 
Legendary and Mythological Art, by Clara Erskine Clement; 
Suburban Sketches, by W. D. Howells; Black Peter, 20 pic- 
tures in silhouette, by Paul Konewka ; and the 4th and con- 
cluding volume of the American Edition of Dr. William 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, revised and edited by H. B. 
Hackett, D. D., assisted by Ezra Abbott, LL.D. 


BOOKS. 


Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law 
—the Wager of Butile—the Ordeal—Torture. By 
Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1870, 
This is a revised and materially enlarged edition of 

one of the earlier volumes of that series of inquiries 

into medieval life which has won its author so great 
distinction among the scholars of the Old World and 
the New. His theory, that ‘‘the history of juris- 
prudence [is] the history of the life of man, and the 
society of distant ages is more distinctly presented to 
us in the crabbed sentences of codes than in the 
flowing rhetoric of the historian,” Mr, Lea has done 
much to justify by the rare combination of require- 
ments he has brought to his task, His monographs are 
the fruit of a wealth and range of erudition which are 
popularly supposed to be attainable only by the Ger- 
man mind; a most un-German practicalness, displayed 

in the penetration and sagacity of his deductions; a 

breadth of view which enables him, unembarrassed by 

the profusion of details gathered from the legendary 
stores of all ages and civilizations, to dispose them 
all where they shall best contribute to the structure into 

which they are built; and, not the least important, a 

moderation of statement and guardedness in inference 

that command the confidence of readers, few of whom 
could verify citations drawn from ubraries of recondite 
werks. Where all are so admirable it is difficult to 
discrizainate ; but we are disposed to consider this the 
most diversified and entertaining of Mr. Lea’s works, 


Bear and Forbear. 








Her scenes chance too often, and her stage is crowded 
with great characters who, after all, neither say nor do 
anything remarkable. In Scott's hisforical novels there 
is always some character which, once introduced to us, 
remains eyer afterwards a substantial and tangible pre- 
sentment ; but reading Miss Yonge’s book is like going 
through a crowded court, where ore is introduced to 
many great people, but knows little about them beyond 
their names, and, moreover, feels a lamentable indiffer- 
ence to any further acquaintance. Miss Yonge has 
not done herself justice in this work, and would do 
well to return to that style of writing which made her 
earlier efforts so generally acceptable. 


Life and Alone. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1870. 

We are at a loss to conceive for what class of readers 
this book is intended. We are kept in the school-room 
almost to the close of the story, and yet no parents 
would knowingly put a novel of this kind into their 
daughter’s hand. The heroine begins at twelve yeare 
of age to nurse a romantic attachment for a disguised 
beggar boy. She is plain, awkward, and dressed in 
‘colored pantalets ;” yet contrives in a short vacation 
to captivate Lord Melville’s son, Gerard, and also his 
ward, Irving, the latter being already engaged to Lord 
Melville’s daughter. Both gentlemen are refused, and 
Irving subsequently turns out to be a brother of the 
heroine. Finally she meets with and betrothes herself 
to the beggar boy, for whom she has pined for years, 
and the denouement is identical. This gentleman is 
also her brother. After this we quite lost interest in 
the young lady, and rest rather disposed to pity the un- 
fortunate Mr. Beresford, on whom she finally be- 


stowed her gifted mind and her seven languages. 


By Ottver Optio. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard; New York: Lee, Shepard, & Diiling- 
ham. 1870. 


Another boy’s story from tbe prolific pen of Oliver 


and we certainly know of none which gives aimpler 
food for reflection to the student of the growth of the 
human mind. 


A School History of England. 
By Joun J. ANDERSON, A.M. 
Maynard, 1870. 

With an accurate perception of the essential events 
of history, and a power of concise statement that 
amounts to a gift, Mr. Anderson, without making his 
history colorless, has made it brief ; and without either 
presupposing historical knowledge on the part of young 
persons, or overwhelming them with the customary de- 
tails that are certain to be forgotten, he has succeeded 
in drawing the course of events in broad, large outlines 
that we should think likely to endure in the pupil’s 
memory. So admirable, indeed, is the book in this 
respect, that it would prove of no small service to stu- 
dents of greater maturity than those for whom it is de- 
signed, either in settling the relative bearing and pro- 
portion of what they have read disconnectedly, or as a 
framework upon which to rear the fuller narratives of 
special histories. In the detailed execution of his 
work, also, Mr. Anderson has embodied many features 
of great utility—chronological and genealogical tables, 
maps showing the political divisions of Great Britain 
at different periods since the Roman invasion, margin- 
al dates calculated to keep the sequence of events be- 
fore the pupil’s mind, in a word, all these appliances to 
whose neglect is largely due the tsual unproductiveness 
of historical study at school. We have rarely seen a 
text-book that seemed to fulfill its purpose more effi- 
ciently than this. 


Illustrated with maps. 
New York: Clark & 


Charles Dickens. The Story of His Life. 
thor of the Life of Thackeray. With illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. 

This volume differs from other sketches of Dickens’ 
life which we have seen, in that it embodies in the nar- 
rative a pretty full record of his literary career, with 


By the au- 


precise statements of the dates and other circumstances 


attending the production of his works, and of - his ap- 
pearance in dramatic performances, at dinners, read- 


ings, and on other public occasions, For the rest, a 
very large part of its contents has previously made its 


way to the public through a variety of channels, so that, 


Optic, and one which most boys of a certain age will 
find readable enough, a: there is a young lady to be de- 
livered from a tame bear, a cruel guardian, and a bogus 
English lord. There is also a wonderful chase after 
two bank robbers which is pursued very much after the 
“Circumlocution Office” style. But boys will read 
books of adventure, and this is better than the “* Head- 
less Horseman” kind. Nevertheless, we remain rather 
glad that the literature in vogue in our boyhood lay 
towards Robinson Crusoe and the Arabian Nights, with 
Pilgrim's Progress for Sunday. 

Moral, Intellectual, and Physical Culture. 
We cn, of Yale College. New York: 
Holbrook. 

This book contains a full description of gymnasiums 
and of the physical exercises practiced by both schools 
of gymnastics, the “light” and the ‘‘heavy.” It also 
contains a little of everything else ; whims and bits of 
wisdom being liberally sprinkled in, and numerous rep- 
etitions adding bulk to the volume, which we dare 
affirm will prove, like Sam Weller’s crumpets, ‘ very 
filling at the price.” 


By Prof. 
Wood & 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia.—Superstition and Force. 

Henry C. Lea. 1870. 12mo. Pp. 480. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Guyot’s Geographical 

Series. Elementary and Intermediate parts. 1870. 

Price, respectively, 40 and 80 ceuts. 

Harper & BrorHers, New York.—Charles Dickens. The 

Story of his Life. By the author of the Life of Thackeray. 

1870. Sewed. Price 50 cents. 

Veronica. By the author of Aunt Margaret’s Trouble. 

1870. Sewed. . Price 50 cents. 

Recollections of Eton. By an Etonian. 

Price 50 cents. 

D. F. RANDOLPH, New York.—Misunderstood. 

FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 1870. 12mo. 

Price $1.25. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York.—DHlementary Treatise on 

Sochooier- By W. G. Peck, LL. D. 1870. 12mo. 
p. 296. 


By 


1870. Sewed. 
A. By 
Pp. 300. 


Macmitnan & Co., New York.—Saint Anselm. 
W. Curnow. 1370, 12mo. Pp. 303. 
DeWitt C. Lent & Co, New York.—The Reign of Law. 
By the Duke of ARGYLL. 12mo, Pp. 433; 

Suxtpon & Co., New York'—A Treatise on the Preparation 
and Delivery of Sermons. By JOHN A. Broapos, D. D., 
LL.D. 12mo. Pp. 514. 


We have also received current numbers of the following 


By R. 


although the writer has improved unusual sources of 
information, through his hero’s habitual associates and 
by other means accessible to a London journalist of 
standing, it will, on the whole, leave upon the reader 
who takes it up after other works upon the same theme 
an impression of a lack of freshness. One who sought 
in it, first, the information it contains, would doubtles 
find it as thoroughly interesting and instructive as it is 
straightforward and well told. Our only objection to 
it is the writer’s disposition—exemplified in his allusions 
to the misunderstanding between Dickens and Thack- 
eray, and to the alienation of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens— 
to touch upon’ matters requiring careful treatment, to 


publications: 


The Catholic World—The Aldine Press—Hours at Home— 
The Rhvenctogoel Journal—Braithewaites Retrospect, Part 
LXI.—The Technologist—The Herald of Health—The Chris- 
tian World—The London Quarterly Review—Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine—New York Teacher and Educational 
Monthly—The Galaxy—The National Sunday-School Teacher 
—Thée American Booksellers’ Guide—The Mother's Magazine, 
New York. The Atlantic Monthly—Old and New—The Sab- 
bath at Home—Good Health—The Missionary—The Religious 
Magazine and Monthly Review~ The Congregational Review, 
Boston. The, Sunday-School Helper—The Western Monthly— 
The Little Corporal—The Overland Monthly—The Art Review, 
Chicago. The Christian Record, Bedford, Tod. The New 
Church Independent, Laporte, Ind, The Presbyterian, Mon- 
treal. The Living Way—The California Teacher, San Fran- 
cisco. Wood's Houséhold Magazine; Newburg, N. Y. The 
Sunday Magazine—Good Words—Good Words for the Young— 
The Heformedl Presbyterian Advocate—The Printers’ Circu- 





intimate that there is something which will not bear! 
the light, ‘and then to turn away declining to satisfy the | 
doubts he has awakened. ‘The illustrations consist! 
chiefly of pictures of the various houses in which Dick- | 
ens has lived, of his portraits at different ages and by 
different hands, of fac-similes of his writing, etc., and | 
are very well done. 

The Caged Lion. By Caartorre M. Yonar. “New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 1870. 

Into that province of literature which Walter Scott 
by the divine right of genius created, Miss Yonge has, 
we think rather ambitiously, intruded. “Her hero, 
James Stuart, the captive Scottish king, derives no 
added charm from the fictitious adventures ascribed to 
him. Miss Yonge’s James must appeal from Miss 
Yo to History. The same may be said of her 
Henry of England. A reader who has laughed with 
Shakespeare’s “Prince Hal,” and followed his ‘‘Crowned 
Henry” to open ‘‘the purple testament of bleeding 


lar, Rotiethiphie. The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, Provi- 
dence. The Reformed Church Monthly, Freeland, Pa. 
MUSIC RECEIVED. 
Mossrs. Root & Capy, of Chicago, send us the following 
new sheet music: 


Base Ball, Song and chorus. By Jomn Sirs. 


| Trust me, Cathleen. Words by Mrs. M. A. KippER. Music 


by Max. 

Prussia, Gird thy Sons for Battle. Words by C. Ernsr 
FAHNESTOCEK. Music by J: R: Murray. 

The Bonnie Bright Hyes of Somebody. Words and music by 
FRanwkg Howarp. 


‘Tis Lone on the, Waters. 
by A. H. PEase, 
Yes, oy hone TU Love Thee. Words by C, NEAL. Music 


oT. AM, 


Wait, my Little One; Wait. By E. T. Buackmer. 
Riverside Polka. By Guonce SCHLEIFARTH. 

Over my Lattle Brother's Grave. Words by Frank Dumon1. 
“ Music by Fred B. Naytor. 

T Love to Think 6f ‘Thee. Words by DexTeR SMITH. Music 
by JaMge R. Murray, 1x1 


Words by Mrs. Hemans. Music 





war,” will not accept very readily a weaker picture, 


The Banner of the Fatherland, By G. FRrepRIGR WURZEL 





Publishers’ Department. 








PUSH THE CANVASS! 


\ . 7 E desire to thank our friends all over the country 

who are giving us such substantial aid. THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION is being well received everywhere; and as 
the unprecedented offer to give away a copy of Marshall's 
Household Engraving of Washington to every new subscriber 
is one that few intelligent persons can afford to neglect, the 
canvass for new subscribers is therefore an easy ap | success- 
ful one, and subscriptions are coming in rapidly. Last week 
we received information that one canvasser had succeeded 
in getting 42 subscribers to THE CHRISTIAN UNION in 
a single day. Another sent us 50 subscriptions as his first 
report from a small town in Pennsylvania. Another has 
secured 100 subscriptions with little effort, and says he will 
secure 1,000 during the next few weeks in the same county. 
Several single agents have sent us 300 and 400 games each. 
A number of others report nearly as well. As we pay large 
commissions, the business is a very remunerative one to the 
canvasser, 

Many persons are now fengaged in this work with con- 
siderable profit to themselves, while they are at the same 
time benefiting others by aiding the circulation of good 
literature. 

There is room for more laborers. We want a canvass- 
ing agent in every town and county in the Union. 

If you cannot canvass for subscriptions yourself get your 
Postmaster or some one else who would like to earn some 
money easily, to canvass your town, sending to us for our 
very liberal terms and a sample copy of the engraving. 

Address 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 





THE ONLY ONE.—Remember that Tag CHRISTIAN UNION 
is the only religious yowrnal for which Mr. BEECHER writes, 
or to which he contributes in any way. The ‘* Lecture 
Room Talks,” published weekly in this paper are, like the 
sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, from the reports of Mr. ELLIN- 
woop, Mr. BrrcHEr’s special reporter, and are the only 
ones for which Mr. BEECHER consents to be responsible. 

—_.——— 


Agents Wantrep.—We want a live, wide-awake, 
go-ahead agent im every town or school district where THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION ought to eirculate. There are hundreds 
of post-offices at which we now have no subscribers, cr only 
one to five, where from ten to fifty may be obtained by a 
little timely effort. Who will do us and their friends the 
favor to act in behalf of the Best Religious and Family 
Weekly? 





——@———— 


A Reqvest.—All non-subscribers into whose hands a 
number of TH& CHRISTIAN UNION may fall, are requested to 
examine it carefully, noting its Size, Style, Contents, &c., 
and then decide upon the Merits of our claim that it is not 
only one of the largest, but the Best and Cheapest Jowrnal of 
its Class in the World. Now is the besttime to Act—to Do 
Good, for which we give Good Pay 





EDUCATIONAL. 


CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Yous Laiies 


167 Madison Avenue, New York, 


Will a September 2lst. Thorough English course, French 
vractically the language of the school and family. Class of Belles 
Lettres. Primary Department. Infant Class. Cireulars sent on 
request. Letters promptly answered. 


MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals. 


Charlier French Institute 


For Young Gentlemen, Nos. 126, 128, 130 East Twenty-fourth St., 
re-opens September 19th. College, Business, West Point, Navy 
School, Modern Languages. oe Primary departments. 


Gym m, &c. Pr to be had. 
Pror. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


T. Benedict’s Boarding and Day 


for Young Ladies and Children. 
No. 45 East 34th St., New York. Best advantages afforded those who 
desire a school in the city. For circulars, address as above. 


Mt. Pleasant Military Academy, 
A SELECT BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
At Sing Sing, on the Hudson. 

The course of instruction embraces the following departments : 
Classical, Modern Languages, Elementary, Mathematical, 
English Studies and Natural Science. Classes are also,formed in 
Music, Drawing, Fencing, and Elocation. A Thoroughly Organ- 
ized Military Department, Riding-School, with Well-Trained 
Horses, Gymnasium, &c. 

Will re-open Tuesday, Sept. 20. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principals, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


MRS. PARK’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies, 
153 Madison Ave., cor. 32d Street. 
(Formerly Ferris French Institute), 
Re-opens Sept. 2ist. For circulars apply as above. 


** American School Institute.” 
FOUNDED 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Burean 
; Lo aid those who want well qualified T'eachers: 
‘fo represent Teachers who seek positions: 
'o give parents information of good Schools ; 
__ ‘To sell, rent, and exc School Properties, 
Fifteen years have proved it. efficient in * THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” ' J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M.. 
Actuary, 14 Bend St.. New York. 
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YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Rete ty oe wuaiinn boys intelligent, healthy, Christian 
Sept. 6. BENJAMIN MASON, Box No. tof Youkers Ny 
Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MABS. 
The Fifteenth School Year will commence Sept. 7th, at 6 P. M. 
C. B. METCALF. A.M., Supt. 


Packer Collegiate Institute 
160 JORALEMON 8Y., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal. 

This institution offers to young ladies rare advantages for a 
thorong’ ion in all branches of study. 

In the BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under the care of Miss 
E. J. SMITH, pupils will find ample ‘accommodations and a gen- 
uine home. 

Music and French teachers of the highest attainments and 
skill are engaged 

Exclusively for Boarding Puplis. 

‘The school year will commence Sept. 14, 3870. 

New and those who have not passed their last examin- 
ations for promotion are earnestly requested to be present for 
classification on the opening day: 
ms. circulars address as above, to Miss E, J. Smirn or Prof, 

|ATON, . 


panei Sata 











Montrose Priory, 
a. 
Fr: hag — a 
MISSES GALE, Box 108. 
DR. VAN NORMAN’S 

‘German Family and Day School for Young 
08, 24 and 26 West 5Sist = New York; will com- 
1870, Send for Circu- 


South O re, New Ji 
Day School for Young 


~”_—__ 








fourteenth year, September 
In, “ ddsens ot No. Se West Sint Beacet 
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Cheapest, and shortest course of study for Boys, Young and Mid- 
die-aged Men starting in life, or wanting situations, is at Eastman 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the oldest, and only Practical 
Business Institutioi. The only one providing situations for 
graduates. Address for Catalogue of 3000 in business. Board 
and Tuition $110. H. G. EASTMAN, LL.D., President, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
University of the City of New York. 
The Collegiate Department will re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 
2ist. Examinations for admission, Tuesday, Sept. 20th. Gram- 
mar School opening, Monday, Sept. 19th. 
HOWARD CROSBY, 
Chairman of Committee of Council. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Of the New York Infirmary, 


128 Second Avenue, corner 8th St. and 2d Avenue, N. Y. 
Winter session opens first Monday in October. For Catalogues 
and information apply to EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Secretary. 














Chestnut St. Female Seminary, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DitLayYeE, Principals. 

The twenty-first year of this English and French Boarding and 
Day-School will open at 1615 Chestnut St., on Wednesday, Sept. 
14. Particulars from circulars. 

COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

Re-opens Sept. 14th. The best features of European and Home 
Schools. Especial attention to Modern Languages, Music, and 
Art. Lewis’ Gymnastics. Terms, inclusive, from $500 to $80. 
For the Prospectus, address the Rector, Rev. GEORGE T. 
RYDER, by post. 
HOLBROOK’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING-SING, N.Y. 

Re-opens ‘Thursday, September 8th, 1870. 

Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, ¢ Principals and 


Henry BARTLETT, 5 Proprietors. 





Stamford Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies. 
Term opens Sept. 14. Every facility for physical, intellectual, and 
moral culture. Address Rob’t C. Flack,A.M., Principal, Stamford, Ct. 


CIVEN AWAY! 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART, 
MARSHALI’S 


“Household Kugraving of Washington” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 
to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
executed in America, 

. A-PICTURE FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME, 
——__~.—_— 


The Publishers of Tht CHRIsTIAN UNION take pride in 
announcing that they pore prschesed the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasHINGToN, from STUART’s 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenzum,—a Plate valued at 
TEN THOUSAND DoLLARS—for the use of canvassers for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARrsHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or moderu— meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Académy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 

It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is the acknowiodged 
standard, “household engraving” of him. 

THe CHRISTIAN UNION, with which this great engraving 
is gwen away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it has in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ‘* blanket-sheets; 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any, 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
The easiest way of showing what critics, artists, and men o£ 
culture generally think of the engraving is to quete a few of the 
many words tten in its favor. The italics are ears. 


Letter from GUSTAVE DORE. 


Last fall, Mr. Marshall sent copies of his ‘‘Washington ” and his 
“ Lincoln” to Gustave Dore, the great French artist, who is filling 
the world with his own wonderful creations. Dore replied by send- 
him a superb drawing accompanied by a letter, of extracis from 
which the following is a translation, and expressing also verbally, 
through the friend who brought it, a strong desire that Mr. Mar- 
shall would undertake the 7? 7 some work of his (Dore’s.) 

“ THURSDAY, 28 OcTOBER, '69. 

“T cannot fully express, my dear sir, * * the value [ attach 
to the two marvellous works which you have been so kind as to 
present me. 

“It will be a real fete for me and my friends toreceive and greet 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell yon how 
often we have stood before your two powerful and able works, to 
admire and study them. I say study, for more than one friend of 
mine handles the graver, and it would be along task to write here 
their ceaseless Lp nee of your method so new, and your qualities 
so profound and vigorous, (Signed) 


‘*GUS. DORE. 
‘75 Rue St. Dominique, St. Germain.” 


From D. HUNTINCTON, President of the 
National Academy of Design. 

“Tam ~— with the oo of Mr. Marshall’s engraving ot 
Stuart’s Was which is truly @ master-piece of the engrav- 
er’s art. He has ined force and delicacy in rendering the ex- 

ression of the at original, and even the color is suggested. 


very one, and above all every American, should posse 
of this noble print.” . pnieieael 


From A.B DURAND, the venerable Ameri- 
can Painter. 


“ Mr. Marshall has translated the spirit of the original with en- 

tire success. His style and execution are admirable, and the more 

for being the work of so young an artist. The highest 

qualities of the picture are fully reproduced—for instance, its dig- 

nity and refinement—qualities that characterize all of Stuart's 

best works, and such as are rarely rendered in the many attempta 
made to express them by the graver.” 


From EDWARD EVERETT. 


* * “the magnificent ge of Stuart's head of Wash- 
ngton, It is truly a superb work, Nothing could be finer, whether 
ag respects the fidelity and spirit with which it preserves all the 
characteristic merits of the matehless al, or the perfection 
of the mechanical execution. It places Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great Masters of his Art." EDWARD EVERETT.” 


From GEORCE BANCROFT, the great Amer 
ican Historian. 

“‘T have been‘for some years a collector of the many different 
engravings of the portraits of Washington; this new engraving 
from Stuart, by Marshall, is beyond comparison the best of them 
all—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 


From CEORCE S. HILLARD, the well-known 
Litterateur and Art Critic. 

“It is truly an admirable work, and would be pronounced to 
be such in any part of the world, and tried by the highest stand- 
ard of art. Were it the head of an wnknown person, a lover of art 
would be glad to have a copy of this Engraving for its rare intrinsie 
Pa oy! ph, tegen te should be ready to make some sacri 

in other ways ino possess 80 satiafactory a esentation 
of Washington. GEORGE 5. HILLARD.” 
—_~>—— 

The yearly subscription price of Tae CHRISTIAN Uniowig 

$3.00, and the publishers make the following 
EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 


seabed Union at 88, 
will presented of this lendid 
world-renowned work of art 4 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 17, 1870. 
EEE 
CUNTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully 
solicited tor THE CHKISTIAN UNION: but the 
preservation er return of rejected manuscripts cane 
not be undertaken. 




















QERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable tn Advance. 


Poet. 0 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
pn oh lg ont ioe. Postage on New York city and Canada 
subscriptions must be paid in advance, at the Office of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Uhecks, or 
Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money in a 

ed Letter, which gives entire protection against losses by 
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FAITH. 


T has often been the fate of a great truth that 
having been proclaimed with lips of fire by its 
discoverer, and become a mighty force, working 
with equal freedom and strength—his successors 
have tamed it down, formulated it into dull regu- 
larity, and at last juggled its original and natural 
power almost out of it. Toacertain extent the 
great Christian doctrine of Faith has had such a lot 
as this, Its idea was inwrought with the highest 
teachings of Christ. lt was clearly proclained by 
Paul with the joyful triumph of a man to whose soul 
it had come as a resurrection, After long obscura- 
tion it was again proclaimed by Luther with all its 
old energizing power. In the creed-making age 
that fulluwed Luther, it was diligently hammered 
into place in a logica. system, It became the watch- 
word of theologians rather than the guod tidings of 
an evangelist. And at the present day, we continu- 
ally hear Faith preached and inculcated in a way 
that makes it even » burden and perplexity to the 
inquiring soul. It is frequently misrepresented, as 
to its essential nature, its proper objget, and its 
fruit. 

Faith is habitually represented in many pulpits 
as a single act of the soul, whereby it is instantly 
transterred from the wrath of God to his favor. 
“ You are under the curse,” the preacher cries, “ lia- 
ble to all the just penalty of sin, ending in eternal 
death. But forgiveness, favor, salvation may be se- 
cured to you in a moment; and without any merit 
or virtue on your part. You have but to believe, and 
all is yours.” The whole impression given by such 
preaching is that by a single voluntary act of beliet 
the guilty one may pass at once into full acceptance 
with God; and that this act of transfer is the one 
great function of faith. The all-embracing, ever- 
present condition of every Christian virtue, it has 
been represented as an isolated, peculiar act. Itself 
the inner life of all spiritual beauty aud excellence, 
it has been talked of as a single transitional state, a 
mere portal through which the soul passes once and 
for all. 

Now Faith is a recognition with the mind and ac- 
ceptance with the heart—a trustful, loving recogni 
ion and acceptance—of the fact of a holy, loving, 
and merciful God. As the fact is eternal, so its 
acceptance is to be an ever-recurring act of the soul, 
This inner sight may at times be dim or obscured, 
but that is through the weakness of the soul; in its 
proper nature Fuith is as perpetual as the God 
whom it reveals. And man is to be encouraged to 





Faith, not as a single transcendent act of the soul, 
but asa habit. The question for him is, not, have you 
believed, but, do you believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ? And salvation is to be sought, not asa 
man seeks the title to an estate, by a single deed of 
transfer, but by bringing the whole nature, with 
God’s assistance, more and more into conformity 
with him. 

What is the sinner to believe, as the means of his 
salvation? The answer often given is,—he must 
believe that God forgives him. ‘ But does he for- 
give me?” “He forgives you if you believe that 
he does!” is the answer. The fact is made to de- 
pend on one’s belief of the fact! Not only issucha 
statement self-contradictory and absurd, but its 
effect is my to be most unhappy in turning man’s 
eyes upon his*own spiritual condition,—generally a 
very bad way to look! The true object of faith is 
God himself,—not his act in accepting a particular 
person. The help for the sinner is in looking upon 
God as he is, infinitely tender and pitiful, full of 
compassion, mighty to save. The truth he needs is 
“God loves you—has loved you always, yearns to 
save you, is more accessible, more sympathizing, 
more helpful, than any friend you ever knew.” 


-|That is Faith’s voice,—not “ You are saved,” but 


“ God is a Saviour.” It does not come like a mes- 
senger bringing a signed and sealed act of pardon, 
but it brings man into the direct presence of the 
King, who is less a king thana Father. It no more 
has its completion in a single act, than love has its 
completion in a single sight of the beloved one. It 
should be sought and cultivated as a habit, just as 
much as generosity or justice. 

In such teaching as we have spoken of, the espe- 
cial fruit of saving Faith is made to be forgiveness, 
—a state of acceptance, rather than a state of holi- 
ness. But true faith has just as strong a tendency to 
bring its possessor into a state of holiness as of ac- 
ceptance. The two things are logically separable, 
but mischief has been done in carrying them so far 
apart. The mistake is a reaction against the idea of 
salvation by good works. But if Catholicism has 
gone to one extreme on this subject, Protestant- 
ism has by no means kept clear of the other. It is 
easy to go too far in telling a man that he is to be 
saved with no reference to his own merit. And 
Faith is grievously wronged when it is made to 
bring merely pardon. Nor is pardon, in the sense 
of exemption from punishment, to be held up as 
the first and great thing. Holiness is the great 
thing; and pardon itself is of most account in that, 
by freeing the soul from the burden of God’s dis- 
pleasure, it lightens it for its upward flight into the 
realm of purity and love. Does Faith reveal God’s 
willingness to forgive, and not with equal clearness 
his intense desire, his all-working effort, to bring his 
children into likeness to Himself? Faith, in its 
highest aspect, is the faculty by which we have di- 
rect communion with the Invisible One, It is the 
touch of his soul to ours,—and by that, beyond all 
self-born effort, are we lifted into all purity and 
truth and love. 

There isa way of representing God which makés 
him a very Janus. To one half of his creatures he 
is supposed to turn a face of simple, exact justice; 
to the other, one of absolute, unquestioning love. And, 
greatest narvel of all, man is told that he can transfer 
himself from one aspect to the other, can come out 
of the range of justice and into the range of love, by 
one act called “ belief!” No wonder that he stum- 
bles in perplexity over the nature of that act; and 
po wonder that such a conception of God is tomany 
minds impossible. True Christian belief, or Faith, 
is simply a recognition, through the mind and then 
through the heart, of God as he is. Nor has he two 
natures, of which one or the other alone operates as 
he looks upon one part or another of his creatures. 
Toward them all, he is personified Love. If he pun- 
ishes, it is as love punishes—with sorrow, with long- 
ing and effort for the recovery of the culprit. He 
can never lay aside his love,—that would be to un- 
clothe, to undeify himself. Wherever in the Uni- 
verse a soul suffers, it is because of its own resistance 
against love’s impulse toward it. 
we say to men “ Believe!” we mean believe in what 
is, the great fact which remains unchanged whether 
you believe it or not,—that God loves you, and will 
save you if you will let him. 

There is nothing so good but its name may be so 
dwelt on as todo harm. And vital as faith is, we 
believe its name may beso much used as to work evil. 
Whenever any process, any act, of the soul, is so 
much thought about that it is made more promi- 
nent than what it acts toward, the true working of 
things is perverted. It is through Faith that we 
come to God and Christ. But sometimes we wish 
we could hear less said of “ faith,” and more of God 
and Christ themselves. To aman who is learning 
astronomy you do not say much about the process 
of sight, you talk of the sun and the stars. And to 
a soul seeking its true place, we would say little of 
faith, but much of Christ. 











A New Morro ror Francz.—“ France has been 
betrayed,” is the bitter cry in view of the defeat of 
her armies and the terrible turning back upon her 
own soil of the horrors of invasion. The explana- 
tion is just, but the deceit which has well-nigh ru- 
ined her was not that of the Emperor alone nor of 


When, then, 





a single general. Deception is in a certain sense a 
national habit in France. The people have tolerated 
treason again and again. Napoleon’s career has 
been a chain of insincerities unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of responsible lying, yet it was indorsed repeat- 
edly. When Gen. Trochu wrote a book exposing 
the real state of the French army, he was sent into 
retirement. Palikao stood before the people at the 
great crisis of their fate persistently uttering mis- 
representations. Whata nation is this which cannot 
bear the truth? We do not believe in thecowardly 
concealments practiced by Napoleon. We do be- 
lieve that truth can make a nation free. We hope 
the new Republic will obtain an honorable peace, 
that it will tolerate no more splendid shams, and 
that its motto will be, “ Truth before all.” 








CULTURE AND AIMS. 


E find in the Nation for Sept. 8th, a long and 

highly interesting article on Culture and 
War. Its train of thought is this: The Prussian 
army, which has displayed such admirable qualities, 
is drawn directly from the whole body of the peo- 
ple, and is a fair exemplification of the qualities of 
the average Prussian. This army has been charac- 
terized in the highest degree by courage, intelli- 
gence, and devotion; by almost ideal soldierly ex- 
cellence. This wonderful result is due, says the 
Nation, to culture, to a systematic and thorough 
training, beginning from the time when the defeat 
of Jena revealed the national weakness, The aver- 
age Prussian produced by this system is an extraor- 
dinary fellow. Smoking much and drinking much 
wine and beer, he yet shows a splendid physique— 
to the confutation of anti-tobacco and total-absti- 
nence theorists. He and his kind have outstripped 
the world in scholarly achievement. He is a suc- 
cessful farmer and manufacturer ; high among artists 
and first among musicians; and in the perfect work- 
ing of a vast military organization, he is showing 
what is his capacity for business. Finally, the 
“power of meeting death calmly—that noblest of 
the products of culture,” is shown by him at every 
step of the war. Such, says the Nation, is the typ- 
cal Prussian, and what has made him such? Cul- 
ture, training—the training (we suppose) not only 
of the barracks, but of the gymnasium and the uni- 
versity. ‘The lesson is,” we are told, “ that wheth- 
er you want him for war or peace, there is no way 
in which you can get so much out of a man as by 
training him, and training him not in pieces but 
the whole of him; and that the trained men, other 
things being equal, are pretty sure in the long run 
to be the masters of the world.” And hence the 
Nation flies off to a tilt against its pet foes—the one- 
sided reformer, and the political partisan. 

We think that the comments thus made are in the 
main a just and striking rendering of one lesson 
from the great facts of the hour. But they suggest 
to us some thoughts upon another aspect of the 
matter. ‘“ There is no way in which you can get 80 
much out of a man as by training him.” Well, to what 
use is he to be put when you have trained him ? 
Culture is a generator of power—in what direction 
is the power to be applied? Let us look at the 
Prussian a moment in the light of these questions. 

Heisa splendid soldier ; but for what has he fought? 
We suppose no one doubts that the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein war was an utterly unjust aggression upon a 
weak neighbor of Prussia. The war of 66 with 
Austria was based on no moral principle, it was a 
mere selfish struggle for territory and power. The 
present war with France was precipitated by Napo- 
leon; but does any one*doubt that Prussia had been 
carefully preparing for such a struggle, and watch- 
ing for a chance to gain by it the primacy among 
European states? Our model Prussian, it seems, has 
a habit of using his fine fighting qualities very freely 
in causes scarcely borne out by the second great 
commandment ! 

Then this army itself, so efficient an instrument, 
what does its existence imply? A crushing burden 
on the poor, a perpetual stimulus to the war spirit, 
and a challenge to all other nations to turn their 
populations into soldiers. Even in England the 
possibility of a vast popular army, like that of Ger- 
many, begins to be discussed. Our Prussian’s ca- 
pacity for organization and susceptibility to disci- 
pline are employed, then, to strengthen and confirm 
some of the worst evils to national peace and pros- 
perity. 

Let us look at this man, the boasted product of 
culture, in his individual capacity. Tobacco and 
beer, we are told, have not weakened his power to 
march, to endure, to fight. Have they not in many 
cases sodden him to something like a mere animal ? 
We confess that the average German, in his own 
country, especially if of middle age and comfortable 
circumstances, hardly impressed us as the bright- 
eyed and alert figure which the Nation pictures. He 
was spt to wear a dull and over-fed aspect, as if in- 
deed feeding, drinking beer, and smoking, were his 
principal occupations. Nor do we think this typ- 
ical individual appears to the best advantage when 
his pipe incommodes a lady in a railway carriage, 
or when he thinks his full share of dinner endangered 
at a public table. In short, with all the good qual- 
ities of the Germans, we think that as a people the 
prominence of animalism among them displays itself 


in very conspicuous ways. We think that this may 
at least be set off—if the Nation chooses to com- 
pare Prussia and New England—against whatever 
fanaticism in regard to liquor and tobacco the latter 
may be accused of. 

What are the morals of this typical Prussian sol- 
dier and citizen? One effect of this very military 
system is this : the country being always filled with 
troops, all young mer are forbidden to marry, 
irregular connections, of more or less permanence, 
with women of their own class, are everywhere in- 
dulged in, and are so far sanctioned by society as to 
occasion little scandal. Aside-from the army, and 
in the higher ranks of society, the whole code of 
manners involves the idea that a young woman is 
unsafe ina man’scompany. Chastity may be said 
to be hardly reckoned among the vigtues of a man. 
We scarcely find here that culture has delivered 
man from his slavery to the flesh ! 

In another column of this paper, we quote from 
the Nation a review ofa republication of letters from 
Germany on the religious state of the country. 
Their great conclusion—which the Nation seems 
not inclined to challenge—is that practical Athe- 
ism characterizes most of the people. Atheism 
is not a belief that gives the most cheering aspect 
to life or to death. If the power to meet death 
with calmness be “ the noblest product of culture,” 
then the regular soldier of any nation is as highly 
cultivated as the German; the stoical Indian is his 
peer. If the power to leave life and friends not 
merely with passive courage, but with joyful hope, 
be the noblest fruit of manhood,—there would seem 
to be some defect in the training of our average 
Prussian. 

These various moral deficiencies indicate to us 
something wrong, not in methods, but in the fun- 
damental aims which underlie the choice of methods. 
The culture whose fruit the war has exemplified 
is an excellent thing. It may well be studied, and 
to a great extent imitated, by our own people. We 
have as a nation much to learn ; weare full of crude- 
ness and have plenty of self-conceit, and it would no 
doubt do us good to go to school to Prussia for 
many things. But there are more vital things in a 
man’s life, or a nation’s, than methods of study and 
organization. They are but means, after all; the 
first and great question is, toward what are we 
working? What are the ideals that represent to us 
the greatest good? If to be a great military power 
is the first thing, Prussia hasdonewell. If material 
good in any form—abundance, comfort, ease; if 
even art and scholarship are themselves the greatest 
objects in life, we may as well follow her example 
throughout. But to us it seems that there is something 
infinitely nobler than these, and that is character. 
A man pure in body and soul, whose first aim is not 
to gratify himself but to serve others, who lives as 
in God’s sight,—he is the successful man. To be 
strong is good, to be an able soldier and scholar 
and artist is good, but to be nothing more than 
these is to make life a failure. That is the trouble 
with the culture which the Prussian soldier illus- 
trates,—it is an admirable instrument, but an instru- 
ment, after all, to a poorend. A nation so trained. 
may perhaps become the master of the world. But 
such mastery is but that of a man who owns the 
soil. The ownership of him whose eye and soul are 
filled by the beauty and peace of the landscape, that 
is his who masters the world from within, by tun- 
ing his own spirit into accord with the great facts 
and lawsof God. Such is the nation’s victory whose 
life is inspired by allegiance to duty and faith inthe 
unseen. 

We recognize the many noble qualities in the Ger- 
man character, and do honor to them. We admire 
the thrift, the honesty, the kindliness, which so 
largely distinguish their people. The typical Ger- 
man of to-day seems to us, with all his defects, to 
be of far finer stuff and temper than the typical 
Frenchman, and we are glad to see him come to the 
front among the Continental nationalities. We look 
with hope to see him ultimately correct the deficien- 
cies and false tendencies in his own system. But at 
present we think that system, with all its thorough- 
ness of culture, is radically defective, in that the 
moral ideas which underlie and inspire it are of a 
low order. They tend largely to mere material 
ends,—animal comfort for the ordinary man, high 
intellectual attainment for those of higher capacity, 
military preéminence for the nation. The people 
that is to be in the highest sense first in the coming 
age must look for higher things than these. The 
great principle of patient education, of many-sided 
discipline, which the Prussians have so well illus- 
trated in one sphere, does not find its highest ap- 
plicatiorf until the soul is put to school as well as 
the body and the mind. 








A Goop ExamPpLE TO PoLiticians.—The corre- 
spondent of a New York paper, writing a non-parti- 
zan description of the recent Republican State 
Convention at Saratoga, states that Mr. Greeley’s 
failure to receive the nomination for Governor was 
partly due to the fact that he was absent from the 
spot; while other candidates, including the suc- 
cessful one, were present, and worked vigorously in 
their own behalf. Other accounts give us a similar 
impression, nor have we seen any counter-statement. 
Assuming these to be the facts, we consider them 
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to be in the highest degree honorable to Mr. Gree- 
ley. We have seen nothing to indicate that he did 
not desire the nomination, and presume that he 
would have been gratified by receiving it. To 
work openly in the Convention for it, would not 
have been contrary te general custom on such occa- 
sions. But the practice is unworthy of a man of 
self-respect. Its prevalence is a mark of the low 
standard of our political morality, and every man 
who abstains from it to his own loss utters a silent 
protest that deserves the recognition and thanks of 
the community. Such instances are rare, but hap- 
pily not unknown. May they become the rule! 








THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


HE news of th® past week—we write on the 
13th—has been unmarked by any single event 
of striking importance. Its chief features have 
been the steady concentration and advance upon 
Paris of the German armies; and the establishment 
throughout France, without serious opposition, of 
the new Republic. There have not been wanting 
some murmurs against the latter, as not sufficiently 
liberal, both in the capital and the provincial cities. 
But by sending away the Orleans princes, who had 
volunteered their services, and by naming an, early 
day for the election of a National Assembly, the 
Government seems to have strengthened itself for 
the present in the confidence of the people. Mean- 
time the Prussian armies are almost at the gates of 
Paris. There seems to be little likelihood that the city 
could long withstand an attack. Its troops—their 
number stated at from 100,000 to 200,000, generally 
nearer to the former figure—are composed partly of 
regulars demoralized by defeat, but chiefly of Gardes 
Mobiles, a half-disciplined and worse armed militia. 
The presence of a vast element of the worst class of 
city population, utterly degraded and vicious, must 
be a grave source of weakness. It seems probable 
that the Government, notwithstanding their high 
words, feel the situation to be hopeless, and are 
seeking the way to peace that shall least wound the 
national sensitiveness. 


What the terms of that peace will be, is now the 
great question. Probably they will be whatever 
Prussia chooses to dictate. France is in absolutely 
no condition to resist longer, and Russia—the only 
nation to whom she could look as a serviceable ally 
—will be unlikely to interfere at a time when the 
whole burden of a contest with Prussia would fall 
on her shoulders. Accordingly, there is intense cu- 
riosity as to the course North German statesmanship 
will take in the hour of its highest triumph. It is 
to be remembered, in speculating on the probabili- 
ties, that by the ordinary usage of nations a very 
heavy forfeit may very justly be exacted from 
France. She can claim no exemption on account of 
her change of government, for the nation, as a na- 
tion, heartily supported the war upon Prussia; and 
France as a Republic was formerly, and is likely to 
be, quite as aggressive in its foreign policy as when 
under an Empire. So both on grounds of recom- 
pense for the past and security for the future, Prus- 
sia would have a considerable justification should 
she impose severe terms. What form they are likely 
to take is much discussed. A heavy money indem- 
nity seems certain, and would be perfectly just. 
Will Prussia, in addition, claim Alsace and Lor- 
raine ? There would be, in accordance with modern 
ideas, a general and strong sentiment against this; 
on the ground that these provinces were acquired 
by France two hundred years ago,—a period far too 
long to justify a revision of the original title-deeds 
—and seem to have become identified with France 
in the feelings of the inhabitants. Yet, should they 
be demanded, France would have little right to 
complain, for the acquisition of the German Rhine 
provinces was almost avowedly her real object in 
the present war. Is an interference with the inter- 
nal Government of the nation probable? It is hard 
to say. To restore the Empire would be an act 
of most egregious self-stultification. The Orleans 
family would hardly find a title to the throne 
guaranteed by Prussian bayonets, a very desirable 
possession; nor does it seem as if the astute Prus- 
sian Premier would care to burden himself with 
the support of a dynasty in another nation. Yet 
France republican would be a standing menace to 
monarchism in Europe; as the Spectator expresses 
it, “a fuse burning down in an open powder-barrel.” 

It might perhaps be the wisest, as the most mag- 
nanimous, course for Prussia, to treat France with 
extreme forbearance, letting her terrible military de- 
feat be her worst punishment. The great German 
empire will be so strong that it need hardly seek 
further strength through weakening its neighbors. 
As to Republicanism in France, that might be left 
to work its own solution. If the French have 
steadiness and self-control enough to govern them- 
selves, it will be a sign that the Democratic im- 
pulse in Europe is too strong in any case for King 
William and Bismarck to stem. If on the other 
hand there is the wonted succession of faction, 
anarchy, and a dictatorship, it may be presumed 
that a nation so torn internally could do little against: 
the magnificent and highly organized strength of its 
great Northern neighbor. 





or inveterate prejudice, will prevail in Prussian 
councils, no man at present can say. * It seems to be 
one of those great opportunities now and then given 
to a nation, to shape its own future, and perhaps 
that of a continent, by a single act. All men look 
with eager eyes to see how Prussia will use the gold- 
en moment. 





RoME AND ITraty.—At any ordinary time the in- 
terest of Christendom would center on what seems 
now but an incident—the impending occupation 
of Rome by the forces of Italy. King Victor's 
government has ordered the measure, in deference 
to a popular sentiment which might have endan- 
gered the monarchy had it been resisted. What 
form the transfer of the Pontifical dominions to 
Italian sway will take is uncertain. There is talk 
of a popular vote of the inhabitants, to decide for 
themselves who shall be their master. The proposal 
sounds well; but were such a vote fairly taken, we 
doubt whether the result would be such an over- 
whelming triumph over the Papal sovereignty as 
many imagine. The people of Rome itself, and still 
more ot the country districts, are for the most part 
ignorant, and in many respects debased; the im- 
mense priesthood holds a great part of the people 
attached to Italy by family connections; and the 
Papal government has been liberal in alms-giving, 
and the exhibition of the splendid shows which are 
the delight of such a populace. There seems little 
doubt that the Pope himself is personally popular 
with most of his subjects. We have no idea that 
they are capable of absolute self-government—their 
long subjection has done its work too thoroughly 
for that—and it may be questioned whether ina 
single decisive vote they would show much intelli- 
gence, or enthusiasm for free government. Yet so 
deep is the popular feeling throughout the Italian 


head, and so great the practical necessity of the 
government to respect this feeling, that there can 
be no doubt that in some way the end will be 
secured. One cannot view without emotion the 
prospect that the glorious Queen City, rich beyond 
comparison in the mementoes and associations that 
stir the heart, 1s to become the capital of a united 
and free Italy. The path of the young nation is yet 
beset with uncertainties and dangers; she has 
gigantic difficulties to overcome within her own 
people; but the world watches her with hope. 
The acquisition of Rome will free her from the last 
great external embarrassment, and we trust that her 
aspirations and energies may now turn to the de- 
velopment of the intelligence and virtue ef her own 


people. 








Tue REPUBLICAN Party.—The impending ques- 
tion in our national politics seems to be, whether 
the Republican party can long maintain its integ- 
rity and existence. It has undoubtedly rendered 
great services to the country, but the issues on which 
it was founded, and which under various forms have 
remained hitherto the most prominent before the 
country, are rapidly being superseded by new ques- 
tions. The Republican leaders, for the most part, 
instead of facing in the interest of the country 
these new subjects, seem chiefly bent on dexterously 
evading them, and preserving the discipline of the 
party by petty tactics, while they try to rouse its 
spirit by worn-out watchwords. It is the old 
story,—great ideas find expression and form 
through a new political organization; they suc- 
ceed or fail, and in either case pass from sight; but 
the party continues as an instrument for the personal 
success of a certain set of leaders. If the Republi- 
can party is to have a nobler career than this, it 
must face honestly and openly the new questions of 
finance, and labor, and civil service reform, which 
are to occupy the public mind, now that slavery 
and the political rights of the negro are settled 
matters. The present aspect of affairs in Massachu- 
setts is significant. The “Labor Reform” party, 
which cast a small vote last year, has strengthened 
itself by securing Wendell Phillips as a candidate, 
who is also the nominee of the “ temperance men” 
par excellence, The latter, by the way, have organ- 
ized a party on such an issue as we verily believe | 
could form the stock in trade of a political organi-| 
zation nowhere but in Massachusetts. The State 
has at present a prohibitory law, but with a fatal 
clause allowing towns, by a popular vote, to license 
the sale of cider and beer,—and against this enor-| 
mous concession to evil, the reformers have given | 
their standard to the breeze! We do not wonder 
that Mr. Phillips was reticent toward that nomina- 
tion, and waited to receive one from a party whose 
platform at least offered standing room for a man of: 
ordinary size. But the serious defection from the, 
Republican vote which the combined movement) 
threatens is especially significant, as showing that | 
the strongest Republican state in the Union has 
been suclr from belief in certain principles, not from ! 
party fealty, or monomania on the slavery question. 
We say again, if the Republican leaders wish to re- 
tain or deserve the confidence of the people, let 
them address themselves to live subjects, and stop 
talking about the services of the party and the Re- 
bellion. 





But whether magnanimity, or long-sighted craft, 





nation that Italy is not herself without Rome as her | 8 


COUNT GASPARIN’S LETTER. 
Will the Christian Union, for the credit of Count 


following typographical errors in his letter published 
last week? For ‘‘I repeat, that which most claims 
the friends of peace, is seeing at what point they pre- 
fer to fail ;” read, ‘‘ that which most alarms the friends 
of peace, is seeing at what point these wreteats fail :”— 
i.e., the pretexts of the war party failed at the point 
of truth and honor. . 

For *‘the sorrow of seeing Justice surrounded,” 
read, ‘‘ Justice so wounded.” 

For the last son, substitute the coin known as the 
sou ; and read, ‘‘ the enemies of parliamentary liberty 
would use a war to regain the ground they had lost.” 

For ‘‘opinion must be released,” read ‘‘ opinion 
must be silenced / the tribune silenced.” And, finally, 
read, ‘‘ for wounded consciences there is but one relief 
possible—to protest.” 





FROM UTAH. 


FTER a rolling residence of five days in a Pull- 
man car, during which time we were constantly 
moving our effects from one town to another at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour, with an ble 
sense of fixedness we cast anchor in Salt Lake Cit for 
a ten days’ rest. Of the three hotels the best is a Mor- 
mon house. We concluded to Mormonize there in a 
monogamic way, though paying full polygamous 
charges amounting to four dollars a day. 

The first idea you get of Salt Lake City is a favorable 
one. It is laid out on a broad, liberal plan, streets regu- 
lar and at right angles, cut into ten-acre blocks, shaded 
with locust and cotton-wood trees, lined with wood 
and adobe cottages—which are built laterally instead of 
heavenward—with a free and full fresh-water gospel 
from the mountains running through the streets, gurg- 
ling its ‘‘ Ho” to every one that thirsteth. If you wish 
water to drink, cook, or wash, you have only to go to 
the gutter and dip. Think of such a thing in New 
York! 

You can’t go far before you see the big tabernacle, 
with the egg-shaped roof stretching the biggest span of 
any in the country ; and the theater, looking religiously 
white on the outside, the City Hall, and the Lion House 
and Beehive that serve as the harem of Brigham Young. 
Here he has a stock of wives always on hand. He 
has several other wife houses in the city and through- 
out the territory. His family covers a good deal of 
round. He is never away from home in Utah. If he 
bids ‘‘ goodbye” to a wife at one town, he finds a fresh 
one to greet him at the next. Oh, perennial bloom of 
the affections! 

The main street has a few fine buildings and some 
large and prosperous stores. The private dwellings 
have a delightful ampleness of garden room, usually 
filled with fruit trees and flowers. The water from 
the mountains serves to irrigate the whole plain and 
keep the gardens green and fresh. Walking over the 
city you notice on many sign-boards the initials Z. C. 
M. I., and conclude that Mr. I. does a great business 
in the city. You are right; for Brigham Young is the 
real J that controls Zion’s Codperative Mercantile 
Institution, for which the initials stand. The Al 
seeing Hye on thesame sign-boards has only a secondary 
interest. Every sign-board of the Coéperative Institu- 
tion has one of these eyes on it, and over it the words, 
** Holiness to the Lord.” It must have been a special 
revelation of doubtful source and authority that sug- 
gested to Brigham this artistic blasphemy—for some of 
the paintings are wretched daubs—in sign-board optics. 

I missed the Sabbath bell, heralding the church- 

ing hour. The people go to church without music. 

he old tabernacle, holding about three thousand peo- 
ple, was filled on the following Sunday morning with 
saints of both sexes, to listen to some returned mission- 
aries. Eyes I found more useful than ears; for the 
music was indifferent and the preaching worse, the 
only exception being the remarks of an earnest, intel- 
ligent German who had the gifts of tongue and brains, 
which the others lacked. king over the acre of 
countenances, it was easily discovered that Mormonism 
is an exotic growth; or, if the scion be native, that it 
is grafted into a foreign stock. The new seed is scat- 
tered widely in England, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
the germinated converts are transplanted to this terri- 
tory to receive spiritual irrigation from Brigham 
Young. ‘Two-thirds are English. The proportion of 
Yankees is so small that it cannot now claim to*be an 
American institution except in origin and location. 

There were few cliff-like brows in the audience, or 
faces bearing the op of culture. They look more 
venerative than intelligent. Religious feeling they 

in large measure. This is the fulcrum on 
which Brigham rests his lever. Doubtless there are 
many who have accepted Mormonism through the 
broad invitation it offers to the passions; but the ma- 
jority who believe it, and especially the women, are 
impelled sams gD by a religious fanaticism which 
bridges the gulf of post-mortem uncertainty with Mor- 
mon ‘‘ revelations,” and sees glory and honor in the 
future world dispensed, on the principle of soup-house 
benefactions, according to the size of one’s family. To 
him that hath much (children) much is given; but 
whosoever hath not (i. e. bachelors aud old maids) from 
them shall be taken away even that glory which they 
have. 

After the smaller trumpets had sounded, Brigham 
sounded his own. He preached a sermon full of earn- 
estness and dogmatism, good counsel and bad 
in eee contrast with the vul, 
knife threats of former years. 


I grammar, 
ties and bowie- 
udging him by his 
— you would think him more saint than sinner. 

his is what he claims to be. This claim, however, is 
disputed. He wears a very plausible countenance, 
which does not «<9 his latter-day speech. He is 
not {Vv spiritual in appearance, nor yet very gross ; 
bute ‘ue, whatever its spiritual altitade, aaa have 
a strong basis in the animal or it would not rest so 
easy and comfortable in his large and complacent body 
at the age of 70. 
In the afternoon service was held in the large taber- 
nacle which, if it resembles anything, is more like an 
overgrown barn than anything else. It will hold from 
10,000 to 12,000 persons. Two or three thousand were 
present. The pulpit was occupied by Orson Pratt, 
who expounded a prophecy. The communion—water 
being used instead of wine—was dispensed while he 
talked. It is so dispensed every Sunday. The general 
bigness of everything—the auditorium, the o the 
choir, the con on, 8 Plymouth Church ; 
but the resemblance was only in size. I should like 
to have heard Zundel release the locked-up harmonies 
of the big organ, supported by Camp and his choir. 
As it was the choir did pretty well; and would have 
succeeded better had they not attempted too much. 
The organist did not attempt anything. It was a pity 
that he was compelled to play on that b bes when 
a melodeon would have served him just as 

Mr. Pratt is a favorite speaker. He was listened to 
with attention if not with understanding. Two or 
three deaf old pevrytwert gh, Ref san Sah od v4 
ch gtog od eedhy begeaes | beast with seven 

orns is a hard one to manage. Pratt 








Gasparin, and also of his translator, please correct the | pef 


: | voice. 


succeeded | was a singular fact that 


quite as well in his tussle as any Gentile I have ever 
heard on the same subject. As usual, there were as 
many horns to the difficulty when he got 

ore. F B 


8. 
FROM GERMANY. 
Hare, Aug. 29th. 

Prussian system—the same that has perfected the 
schools of the country, its postal service, its Zolloerein 
(or tariff union), its whole financial management—this 
had made the Prussian army what it is to-day—the 
best in the world. Since 1815 it has been trainin 
every Prussian as a soldier, and since 1866, every North 
German. From his 2ist to his 24th year every man 
belongs to the active army; from his 24th to his 28th, 
to the reserves ; from his 28th to his 35th, to the first- 
class ; from his 35th to his 38th, to the second-class, 
Landwehr (or militia) ; and after that to the Landsturm 
(also militia—the last resource). There are now in the 
field the standing army, reserves, and first-class Land- 
webr. An army of 350,000 is always on hand, and an 
inexhaustible number of trained soldiers stands ready to 
join them at short notice. There is no provision for 
substitutes. Only a medical certificate will free one 
entirely from duty; and only a certificate of having 
passed the required examination in the gymnasium 
re reduce the time of active service from three years 

one. 

The result of all this is a people's army. All ranks 
—the sons of princes, barons, merchants, and peasants 
—are trained side-by-side, as they are now fighting 
side-by-side. 

In France the case is totally different. The time of 
active service there is six years, but for a thousand 
francs the government provides a substitute. Men of 
high birth, of wealth, snd of education, stand in the 
army only as officers, the rank and file consisting mostly 
of low vagabonds who have no easier way of filling 
their stomachs. Trained reserves entirely fail. Great 
reliance has been placed cn the Algerian regiments, 
composed of the so-called Turcos, who go into battle 
spitting like cats and howling like wolves. But, so far,. 
they have served rather to amuse the Germans than to 
win victories. ny be them have made an almost 
uninterrupted tour from Africa to Berlin. Reaching 
the army fresh from Algeirs, they went into battle in 
the morning, ate their dinner as captives, and the same 
evening were en route for the Prussian capital. 

The Spanish Crown, Leopold of Hohenzollern, and 
the transactions at Ems have made a great noise. But 
apy one who carefully examines the relations which 
had existed between ssia and France cannot doubt 
that, sooner or later, a war must have come, had none 
of these occurrences taken place. 

The Prussians have neither forgiven nor forgotten 
the humiliation which they endured at the hands of 
Bonaparte. They have not forgotten that the final 

ace left France enlarged at the expense of Prussia. 

hey have ardently desired « united Germany with 
Prussia at the head; but France has always been 
against this. The Rhine Confederation of Napoleon 
the First was designed to prevent the possibility of 
such a union. In the old German Confederation, the 
mutual jealousy of Austria and Prussia hindered a cl ger 
union, and since its dissolution in 1866, the whole wily 
diplomacy of France has been exerted against the en- 
trance of the South German States into the North 
German Coofederation. It has but just transpired that, 
in 1867, Louis Napoleon presented to Count Beust at 
Salzburg a plan to compel Prussia to agree to a con- 
federacy between Austria and the South German States. 
In case of a war, and of victory to the allies, France 
was to have the Rhine, and Austria the Southern part 
of Silesia. This was but one of many French plots; 
and these, with the feeling that France interfered un- 
duly in the conditions of peace in 1866, and that the 
Emperor had assumed the air of a dictator, have caused 
an irritation which could be allayed only by the humili- 
ation of France. 

On the other hand, France has coveted the Rhine. 
In 1867, she demanded Luxemburg and was refused. 
Ever since, war has been in her heart. She longs for 
Belgium, and has been diplomatizing with Prussia to 
secure her consent to increase of territory, with an im- 
plied threat in case of refusal. She has seen with envy 
and dread the growing power of Prussia, and has 
feared lest a united Germany should be the result. 
More than all, pro has thought to strengthen his 
dynasty by gratifying the French thirst for glory. 
his plans against Prussia, he reckoned on South Ger- 
many and Hanover, through their disaffection ; on Den- 
mark, from its desire to regain Schleswig: Holstein ; on 
Austria, to revenge K6niggriitz; and on Italy, to gain 
Rome by joining the French. All these have failed 
him. 


through as 
ARROWS. 





That the war comes at this time can by no means 
be regarded as contrary to Bismarck’s plans. He acted, 
as he avows, “‘dilatorily,” in answering the French 
demands, which, translated into plain English, means 
that he gave some reason to suppose he favored them. 
It would have been ible for him to have averted 
the storm. But he knew that through his foresight 
Prussia was ready, and France was not. 

General Moltke, the celebrated strategist, surnamed 
the Silent, dropped one or two laconic expressions 
which show how the case stood in his own mind. As 
the declaration of war was handed him, he exclaimed, 
‘*Thank God, it has come at last!” He remarked 
that his plan for the campaign had long ago been 
made, and that all that remained was to see to its exe- 
cution. At first, it was feared that the French would 
break over the border before the troops were massed. 
‘*Tf the Emperor,” declared Moltke, “‘is not on the 
Rhine before his birthday (August 15th), he never will 
be there.” 

A people’s army has a people's love; and as soon as 
the army was called out, there was absolutely but one 
All the kings and princes of Germany hastened 
to declare their allegiance to the treaty by which the 
King of Prussia is General-in-Chief of the united 
forces. The King of Bavaria actually gave the order 
for bringing his army on a war-footing before 
Wurtemburg and Baden followed. Hanover disap- 
pointed all traitors, declaring that the cause of Prussia 
was the cause of the Fatherland. 

The universities have shared the enthusiasm. A great 
part of the students have volunteered, while others 
have entered the hospital service. Some courses of 
lectures have been suspended because the halls were 
deserted, and others because the professor had thrown 
aside his manuscript and shouldered the breech-loader. 
There is a clause in the statutes by which all students 
of theology are exempted from military service. But 
these students pressed to the government, and de- 
manded that this odious distinction should be removed ; 
and to-day they stand with their comrades in the field. 
‘“*T shall suspend my lectures,” said a professor to his 
Class, ‘‘ because at this time you all have something 
better to do than sitting on these benches.” A lecturer 
on the statutes of the North German Confederation. 
stopped short, that the result of the war would 
be a new Conf on, hence these lectures were na 
more needed. 


The voice of the pulpit has been loud and clear. It 
the declaration of war and of 
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the Pope’s infallibility occurred on the same day. On 
the following Sabbath, a weeping congregation heard, 
“This is God's answer to the blasphemy in Rome.” The 
burden of almost all discourses has been a warrin 
against pride, and an exhortation to earnest prayer an 
trust in God. , ; 

The common people, too, are filled with enthusiasm, 
Money has flowed freely into, the treasury of Govern. 
ment and of Sanitary Associations. Troops on their 
passage through the cities, by tens of thousands, have 
been furnished with all kinds of refreshments, The 
throngs of enlisters are so great that they are often 
turned away. Everything French has been banned. 
The world-renowned Café Francais, in Leipzig, was 
obliged to change its title. Prof. Du Bois Reynaud, of 
Berlin, felt it necessary to apologize for his French 
name. The ladies have declared their independence of 
French fashions, though skeptics may doubt as to the 
perseverance of these saints in their determinations. 

On hearing of the zeal of Germans in all parts of the 
world, tears of joy were shed. And at the time when 
the future was yet dark, the dispatches from the Amer- 
ican Germans of St. Louis, Buffalo, Chicago, and other 
cities, were read before the Reichstag with unfeigned 
delight. 

An intelligent lady, whose son of seventeen has 
just entered the army, declared that ‘‘ every mother 
must rejoice to have a son to send against the insolent 
French. Another lady regrets that her husband, who is 
captain of artillery, must stay behind to take charge of 
the reserves, when she would have him at the front. A 
father told me yesterday of his son, sixteen years old, 
who wrote from school asking leave to enter the army, 
which was refused. A few days later he received a 
note—‘‘ Father, I am off to the war. Forgive me for 
disobeying you, and if I fall, think sometimes of your 
son.” ‘‘And,” said the father, through his tears, ‘‘I 
am proud of him; I would have done the same had I 
been in his piace. He was in this last battle; who 
knows where he may be lying now ?” 

From the Rhine to Austria ; from the German ocean 
and the Baltic to Tyrol, the feeling that their country 
has been attacked has kindled the indignation and the 
courage of the people. The words, ‘‘ Germany,” ‘‘ Fa- 
therland,” have not lost their power. The army is 
known not as the Prussian or North German, but ag 
the United German arny. 

‘* Teh bin ein Preusser,” 
the army song of '66, has been dropped, and the 
streets are now full of 

** Die Wacht am Rhine,” 
and 

‘* Was ist das Deutsche Vaterland ?” 

The flags which have lined the streets almost every 
forty-eight hours for the last two weeks, as the news 
of a victory came, are black and white—Prussian ; black, 
white and red—North German ; or black, red and gold- 
en—the German. The last, which has hardly been seen 
before since ’48, now appears almost everywhere. 

Whatever else may be the result of the war, there is 
no doubt that the union of all these petty principalities 
in one united Germany, will be the chief gain for this 
land. But it is hardly possible that the map of Europe 
should remain unchanged. Alsace and Lothringia, 
though belonging to France for over two centuries, are 
regarded here as properly belonging to Germany, whose 
language the inhabitants still speak. The general feel- 
ing is, ** This horrible war has been brought about by 
the ambitious restlessness of France. She was left in- 
tact in 1815, and we see the consequence. The only 
thing now is to pursue the war till she is completely 
humiliated and her military power destruyed, that our 
border may, henceforth, remain undisturbed. Too 
many have fallen to allow us to stop short of that. 


The Children. 


BELLE’S TURTLE. 
BY COUSIN ZILPHA. 
se NE, two, three, four; one, two, three, four ;” 
() counted Belle, holding her small fingers out 
stiffly, and going over the notes very carefully. ‘‘ One, 
two—dear me! that’s wrong; one, two—ugh! how 
tired I am!” 

It was rather lonely work. You wouldn't like it 
yourself, if you had to perch ona high stool, with 
your feet dangling helplessly half a yard from the 
floor, and hold your elbows and wrists in just one par- 
ticular way. Besides, the notes would get twisted up; 
and she always put ber thumb where the first finger 
belonged, and then had to go back and play the meas- 
ure all over. It grew tiresome; and Belle, remember- 
ing how her papa had at first thought her rather young 
to begin music, wished she had not coaxed him toa 
different opinion by the plea that Alice Wheeler could 
play four tunes already, and was only six months the 
elder. But then she had not known how hard it is to 
practice. 

At this point in her reflections, a soft voice called, 
‘“‘ Belle, look here.” A little figure, in a long pink 
apron and a large white sunbonnet, stood on the piazza, 
looking in et the low open window. The voice seemed 
to come from the crown of the big bonnet, but Belle 
whirled joyfully round on the music-stool as if she 
knew another owner fer it. 

‘‘ Why, Letty Carroll! how glad lam! Come right 
in.” 

The white sunbonnet was shaken gently. ‘‘I can’t,” 
said the voice; ‘‘ I want you to come out and play.” 

‘* But I’m practicing, and Miss Ellis will give me my 
lesson at four o’clock. I wish she wouldn't.” 

Belle made a grimace at the open instruction-book 
by way of relieving her mind, and resumed her en- 
treaty. 

** Come in, Letty, do.” 

‘*T rather you'd come out,” said the shy Letty. ‘ It 
won't be four o’clock for ever so long, and down at the 
brook it is so pleasant. We can have such a nice 
time.” 

**So we can,” answered Belle, slipping down from 
her perch. ‘‘ Well, I'll only stay a little while.” 

So Belle skipped through,the window, and her brown 
hat went bobbing beside the white bonnet, across the 
garden into the orchard. You would think, to see 
Letty Carroll at first, that she was all apron and sun- 
bonnet, she was such a little thing, and so shy. But 
when the bonnet came off, it showed a pair of blue 
eyes that could twinkle as merrily as yours, and flaxen 
hair that covered a head as full of play as any head 



































need be. She and Belle were darling friends, and all 
possible playtime they spent together. 

Now, hand-in-hand, they ran to their favorite resort, 
the field adjoining the orchard, where the brook rip- 
pled gayly, and, spreading over the level ground, made 
just the nicest place for sailing paper boats and digging 
in the soft dirt. They hada great deal to talk about, 
not having met since before breakfast in the morning. 
Meantime, Letty had accomplished her lessons, and 
been rewarded for good behavior with an orange, 
which she had saved to share with her friend. Belle 
had been fitted for a new white sacque just like Letty’s 
Sunday one, had torn her best apron, also had suffered 
grievously by reason of a fall down stairs, and conse- 
quent fracture of her china doll. 

‘** And then I had to practice ‘most half. an hour be- 
fore you came. I haven't had a bit good time to-day,” 
sighed Belle, ending her report. 

* Don’t you like it—the music ?” asked Letty. 

‘*T should if I could play Bird Waltz and Hunts- 
men’s Chorus, like Marion. But I have to drum and 
drum at things with no tune to ’em, and count besides, 
I wish folks grew with the music all born in them- 
selves !” 

**So do I,” agreed Letty, with ready sympathy; 
‘‘and if ever I take lessons—oh! Belle, is n't that a 
turtle ?” 

Of course it was, and both children forgot every- 
thing else in the excitement of capturing him. Nota 
difficult mutter at all, but great fun; and when they 
had finally walled him about with an inclosure of peb- 
bles he couldn’t possibly craw] over, they were both in 
great glee. 

‘**Ts n’t he funny ?” and Letty surveyed him with in- 
terest. ‘‘Such a little fellow, too! He must be a 
young one. Oh, Belle, do you know—turtles live a 
hundred years!” : 

‘**Pooh!” said Belle; “‘ there don’t anything do that. 
People in the Bible used, but that’s different.” 

“But they do; turtles do,” insisted Letty, quite 
eagerly. ‘I know, for Thaddeus said so.” 

This was strong evidence, for Thaddeus was a large 
boy ; he was even getting ready for college. But with 
all Belle’s respect for the knowledge of Thaddeus, she 
was not wholly convinced. 

** How does he know ?” she inquired. 

“‘Well—he does know, any way,” replied Letty. 
‘He read to me about a man that found one—a big 
one—and right on his shel! was marked another man’s 
name, and the time he wrote it; and it was more than 
a hundred years before!” 

** Did he ?” said Belle ; ‘‘ then I s’pose it’s true.” 

*“Yes; and Belle—what if we should mark our 
names on this one? It would stay on all the time, you 
know!” 

“‘Well?” said Belle, doubtfully. 

** Why, just think! somebody’d catch him, and read 
‘em! Wouldn't it be fun! somebody’d find him, may 
be, and there it would be—Letty Carroll and Belle Car- 
ruth—a whole hundred years off. How surprised that 
man would be!” and Letty squeezed her little hands 
together quite in ecstacy. 

‘* Well, but I don’t see what good ’twould do us; 
we'd be all dead, you know,” answered Belle, who was 
of a practical turn of mind. 

‘*Yes, but the people then would read our names, 
you see,” said Letty, rather puzzled for an argument. 
‘* Let's do it, any how; it will be such fun. It won't 
hurt him any, of course.” 

Belle was favorable, after a few moments of medi- 
tation. ‘‘ Well then, we will,” said she; and Letty 
clapped her hands in joyful assent. 

lt was an entertaining plan, growing more so as they 
talked it ever, wondering what kind of people would 
live a hundred years hence, and what they would think 
about the little girls whose names they would read on 
such a funny page. They were so much occupied, a 
little tinkling bell sounded twice before they heard it, 
and started up. 

‘That means me,” exclaimed Belle. 
Miss Ellis won't call me late!” 

It would never do to leave the turtle there, lest he 
should get away ; so he was bundled into Belle’s hat 
and carried off to the house. Miss Ellis was not pa- 
tient at haying to wait, as the children saw by a glance 
at her face. Letty was too shy to leave the room, hav- 
ing once entered it, and, leaning against the sofa, 
watched {Belle as she hastily deposited her hat on the 
piano and climbed upon the music-stool. . 

Belle struck the first notes, and then Miss Ellis looked 
sharply down. ‘‘ What ails your hands?” asked she, 
in a severe voice. Now it certainly does not whiten 
one’s hands and nails to play in the dirt and make tur- 
tle yards; and Belle was filled with dismay as she saw 
how dreadfully careless her tardiness had made her. 
She tried to stammer an excuse; and just then his 
inconsiderate turtleship, having recovered from the 
surprise of his journey, poked his black head from the 
shell, looked about, and began to move out of the hat, 
close to Miss Ellis’s arm. Miss Ellis was nervous, and 
already displeased. She gave a loud shriek, and rushed 
across the room. 

‘* It’s only a turtle, ma’am,” said Belle, softly, mean- 
ing to soothe. 

** Only a turtle! a reptile/” cried Miss Ellis; and 
the unlucky Letty gave a little giggle. It seemed so 
comical to be afraid of the creature she and Belle had 
played with for half the afternoon. 

This was the climax. Miss Ellis was very angry. 
She thought the children meant a disrespectful joke 
on her, and said so to Mrs. Carruth, whom her screams 
had summoned, together with all the rest of the fam- 
ily. The little girls were in dire disgrace for a little 
while, until Belle managed to explain a little, while 
Letty hid her head in the sofa and sobbed violently. 
Then a flood of questions brought out the whole story, 
—the merry little plan for being famous, and its con- 


**] do hope 





sequences. Such a shout of laughter as greeted the 
explanation was almost worse to bear than the unde- 
served blame. 

“Sending your names down to posterity on a turtle 
shell!” said grown-up Walter, holding his sides, while 
even kind mamma laughed heartily as she sent the 
children away, bidding them be more careful next 
time. 

‘* The romantic little geese!” added Aunt Charlotte. 

But sister Marion did not think so, as she went after 
the weeping little figures toiling up stairs hand-in-hand. 
She at least guessed the mortification and keen pain 
ridicule and misunderstanding caused the childish 
hearts, and she took both children to her comforting 
arms, with many tender words. 

‘* Was it so very silly ?” whispered Letty, when the 
tears were somewhat dried. 

** Why, no, I think not,” said kind Marion, looking 
into the earnest seven-years-old faces. ‘‘It would 
have been rather funny if it had been really true. 
Only it was not a very practical plan.” 

‘It would be rather nice to have our names known 
a hundred years off, though,” said Letty; who had a 
secret ambition to write a book some time, and who 
had not dared confess her aspiring dreams to Belle, 
even. . 

‘*Your names can be known in a better time and 
place than that, my darlings,” said Marion, tenderly, 
taking up alittle book that always lay on her table. 
** Listen to this: ‘He that overcometh, the same shall 
be clothed in white raiment, and I will not blot his 
name out of the Book of Life, but I will confess his 
name befure my Father, and before his angels.’ He 
that overcometh--that conquers the naughty tempers, 
the lazy habits, the carelessness,—his name will be in 
God’s Book of Life. I would rather know that of 
you, my darlings, than that all the people in the world 
should see your names and hear about you.” 

Belle blushed. ‘‘ Ill try not to be careless any more. 
I would like to have that, Marion.” 

‘* Yes,” added Letty. ‘‘ But who would ever expect 
a growD woman to scream at a dear, nice little turtle!” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


fv UNDERGUST. —Don’t come down into the 
_ breakfast-room of a morning with a thundercloud 
over your pitiful phiz. What are you madat? Has 
the servant forgotten to furnish you with a towel, or 
to leave your shoes at the door? Have you a note to 
pay in bank and not a dime to meet it? Have you the 
headache ? Did the baby wake you from a sound sleep? 
Has the newsman failed to leave the morning paper; 
or has a bill been presented at your door bright and 
early, which you know very well ought to have been 
paid long ago to the patient baker, the needy dress- 
maker, or the begrimed mechanic? Maybe you cut 
your face while shaving, or stumped your toe against 
the cat, or broke your watch-spring in winding it up. 
Maybe you are ruffled because you have suddenly re- 
membered that you failed to meet a business engage- 
ment yesterday; or took a short turn ona friend, or 
cheated somebody, and that it is about being found out, 
otherwise you would not have cared the snap of your 
finger about it; perhaps as you entered the door and 
scanned the breakfast table, you missed some favorite 
dish. But does one of these occurrences justify you 
in clouding the whole household, in hurting the feel- 
ings of your children, in discouraging the servants, 
and outraging the guests at your table? The man or 
woman, who comes to the family table with a scowl] is 
a brute in nature, and only wants oppartnpity to bring 
cut his littleness and his meanness. If, when you come 
to the breakfast-room, you are sad from discourage- 
ment, from fatigue, from illness, or from losses, you 
are excusable, and you have our sympathy; but to 
meet the family with a frown, and cast a gloom over 
the whole hcusehold, ‘simply because everything has 
not gone exactly according to your sovereign pleasure, 
you, a poor pitiful worm of an hour; why, it is so 
supremely ridiculous, that anything else than contempt 
for it is simply impossible.— Hall's Journal of Health. 


Tue Sone or Sotomon.—To those who receive this 
book as a part of the annpiens Canon, and who recog- 
nize in it not a mere Eastern amatory song, but a 
sacred, poetic allegory, or eclogue, written not in the 
West, but in the East, some superficial impressions and 
associations disappear with the study of it, and its Di- 
vine significance and beauty are appreciated more and 
more. The parties to this nuptial dialogue are King 
Solomon, Shelomoh, and his bride, Shulamith: ‘The 
latter is named but once (vi. 18), and in the authorized 
yersion the word is rendered Shulamite. Notice her 
allusion to her foreign extraction; her deprecatory ap- 
peal to the daughters of Jerusalem (i. 5. 6), quite out 
of place on the lips of a native Jewess of a court- 
circle, would well befit a dark-skinned daughter of 
Egypt, or one of thé desert tribes: —‘‘ Eye me not with 
scorn because lam dark, because the sun has looked 
down upon me.” The allegorical or symbolical inter- 
pretation of the book is not unworthy of God, and is 
in perfect harmony with the prevalent method of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in which the relations of Jehovah to 
His people are set forth in figures drawn from human 
rdations—that of wedded love being one of the most 
frequently employed, and one of the most forcible. 
The use of this analogy covers almost the entire period 
of Divine revelation—introduced into the Exodus from 
Egypt, when Israel was the bride of God, and ‘con- 
tinued to the close of the Apocalypse, in which’ the 
Church is revealed in the New Jerusalem as the bride 
of the Lamb. 

Comparison with other Oriental poems, ancient and 
modern, and which, in like manner, describe a higher 
leve under the images of a lower, especially 
the Arabians and Persians, is instructive in rd to 
the scope and style of this book. It is the delight of 
the Oriental mind, to convey truth of this kind under 
this refined i . The language of feeling inthe 
East is intensely ative; the whole drapery of 
Scripture is Oriental. The Bible isa birdof Eastern 

lumage. Its truths are eternal; they’ came from 

eaven, and are designed for man But in the 
forms in which they are stated and illustrated, they be- 
long as distinctively to the clime, the country, and the 
age, in which they were produced. Keeping in mind 
Ese frlontal fominene-af Imvngesy.s tae delight ee 
the Oriental fondness o: ; the t “ 
bal and allegory = most eminently i this song of 
songs, this poem of poems, 
trotpcetation; the. Chektion soaker wil dlesoren a 
meaning as delicate as it is expressiye—honorable to 
Christ and the Church. Through the most tender and 
hallowed of human set forth 


relations, @ spiritual 
relation, the most endearing and inviolable known to| search me.”— Congregationalist, 


writings ; | he iz.—Josh Billings. 
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saints on earth and in heaven. Every Christian reader 
who has pagination, may be grateful that his Maker 
has provided for it so richly, in his divine instructions 
mingling the beautiful and graceful with the didactic 
and grave ; and no descriptions are more figurative and 
high-wrought than those of heaven itself with all its 
flowing im: There can be no better test of the 
high moral strain and significance of this sacred dia- 
logue to a pure mind than the testimony of President 
Edwards: ‘‘The whole book of Canticles used to be 
pleasant to me, and I used to be much in reading it, 
and found from time to time an inward sweetness, 
that would carry me away in my contemplations. This 
I know not how to express otherwise than by a calm 
abstraction of soul from all the concerns of this world, 
and sometimes a kind of vision of being alone in the 
mountains, or some solitary wilderness, far from all 
mankind, sweetly conversing with Christ, and wrapt 
and swallowed up in God.”—Dr. Walcott in The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Tue SurrENpDER.—Dr. Russell writes to the Times, 
from Sedan, the 3d, further particulars of the affair at 
Sedan, as follows: When the Bmperor, who had 
passed the weary hours of the nigift, looked out in the 
early morning, he beheld 4 forestof steel and iron on the 
valley and hill-tops, batteries posted on every eminence, 
cavalry in all the plains, and as far as his eye could 
reach the hosts of embattled Germans, his decision was 
taken. At last, attended by a few of his stuff on horse 
back, His Majesty proceeded long the road from Sedan 
ina brougham., Count Bismarck was in bed in his 
quarters at Donchery, when an officer rushed in, and 
announced that the Emperor was coming to meet him 
and to see the King. Count Bismarck, rose and dressed 
hastily, you may be sure, in the white-peaked cap with 
yellow band, dark uniform coat with metal buttons and 
yellow facings, and hastened to meetthe Emperor. He 
was in time to stop the cortege outside of the town. 

As His Majesty alighted I hear that Count Bismarck 
uncovered his head, and stood with his cap in hand, and 
on a sign or request from the Emperor put it on. The 
Count replied : *‘ Sire, I receive your Majesty asI would 
my own royal master.” There happened to be near the 
place where the interview occurred, a few hundred yards 
outside the squalid town of Donchery, the humble cot- 
tage of a hand-loom weaver, of whom there are numbers 
around Sedan. Count Bismarck led the way and en- 
tered it. The room was not inviting. The great Count 
walked up the stairs. The apartment was filled by the 
hand-loom and appliances of the weaver: so he descend- 
ed and found the Emperor sitting on a stone outside. 
Two chairs were brought out from the cottage. The 
Emperor sat down invone; Count Bismarck took the 
other and placed it on His Majesty’s left-hand side. The 
officers in attendance on their fallen master lay down 
some distance away upon a small plot of grass in front 
of the The conversation was a strange one, 
and as Count Bismarck has repeated it. freely, or the 
principal part of it, no doubt it will be soon known 
and remain forever as historic. The great point to be 
gained was peace; but so far as His Imperial Majes- 
ty was concerned, no assurance of it could be ob- 
tained by Count Bismarck. The Empress stated that 
he had no power, could not negotiate a peace, could 
not give orders to the army or Marshal Bazaine. 
The Empress was Regent of France, and on her 
and her Ministers must devolve the negotiations. So 
Count Bismarck thereupon remarked that it was 
of no avail to hold any conversation on political 
matters with His Majesty, and that it would be 
of no use to see the King. The Emperor desired 
to see the King in person, but Count Bismarck 
declared that it was not possible to accede to His 
Majesty’s wishes until the capitulation had been 
signed. Then, as the conversation was becoming rather 
dangerous, and as ‘the situation was becoming difficult 
on both sides, they ended it.. The interview terminated. 
Count Bismarck went to see the King; the Emperor 
withdrew to consult his officers. . . . About 2 o’clock 
the King, with his body guard and escort of cuirassiers, 
attended by the Crown Prince and staff of general . 
officers, proceeded to a chateau outside Sedan, and re- 
ceived the ae who came with his personal follow- 
ers and staff, in charge of an escort, which was ranged 
on the other side of the ayenue facing the cuirassiers. 
The King and his captive retired into the glass house 
off one of the saloons of the drawing-room floor, and 
they could be seen by the staff outside engaged’ in 
earnest dialogue. After the interview with the King, 
the Emperor had a few moments’ conversation with the 
Crown Prince, during which he was much agitated 
when alluding to tliemanner of the King.— JW. Y. Times. 


GRAMMATIOAL AND Sooiat.—It has been said that in 
theory sometimes man is a noun and woman simply 
an adjective that agrees with the noun. I believe, 
however, the case is otherwise. In practice man is a 
noun, and a noun of the masculine gender; and he is 
also a noun in the objective case governed by the verb 
woman. Practically, women govern men alt over the 
world. You or I may not admit it openly, and some 
of you may make vehement protestations to the con- 
trary; but what is the actual state of things? In India 
ninety-nine husbands out of every hundted are practi- 
cally governed by their wives. Is not that the’case in 
England, too, and in all civilized countries? From 

infancy to mature age, the influence of mother, 
sister, or wife, and female society generally has always 
continued to be felt and prized) By their gentle, 
soft sweet tempers women exert an irresistible Lire 
over men. If, then, we must be governed by women, 
are we to govern absolutely in matters? No. In 
those things where man excels woman let man’s voice 
be heard; where woman excel man let her voice be 
heard. The true prosperity of society depends on the 
harmony of the sexes.—Keshub Chunder Sen. 


Porntep.—Frederick the Great was plain-spoken, 
and could also enjoy plain oo at his own ex- 
pense. The Bishop of Ermeland had had his office 
curtailed by order of the King, and on coming into his 

resence was thus accosted : ‘I suppose your reverence 
8 not over friendly tome.” ‘*f shall ‘ever prove loyal 
to your Majesty,” was the evasive reply. ‘ , well,” 
said the King; ‘if some day St. Peter should refuse to 
admit me to heaven, I hope you will smuggle mie in 
under your ” **Your Majesty,” answered the 
bishop, ‘‘has cut off so much of my cloak that it will 
hide no contraband articles.” 


ce: low ghd * aplnister has preached a 
sermon tk eases the whole con hun, he has 
probably preachéd one the Lord won't fndorse, If you 
want to find out a man’s real disposition, take him when 
he iz wet and hungry. If he iz amiable then, dry him 
ew fill him up, and yu haye got an angel. The man 

ho ‘has never been tempted, don’t kno how dishonest 


Honor Bricut?— Who will persist in accusing Genera! 
Butler of dealing in silver plate in New Orleans, after 
this? ‘' Haye you aspoon, General?” asked his hostess 
at a recent en aent, as she saw him provided 

cream. Madam, IJ assure you no,” 
General, in all “you may 
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MOTHERLY TALKS 
WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS, 








BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
TO TRON SHIRTS, VESTS, AND EMBROIDERIES. 


rp finish our answer to Mrs. ——’s inquiries of last 
week, we again return to the laundry. 

Shirts cannot bs ironed with ease, aud ironed well, with- 
outa bosom-board. It should be made of pine, well sea- 
soned and entirely free from gum; one and@half inches 
thick, one foot nine inches long, and eighteen inches wide; 
yery smooth and straight; rounded on one end, and rubbed 
with sand-paper to remove all roughness. The square end 
must also be smooth, and with a hole in the middle near the 
edge, to hang it up by. Take two or three thicknesses of 
an old woolen blanket and cover one side. Stretch it very 
smooth and tight, and’fasten to the board with tacks. Use 
the galvanized tacks, so that the clothes will not be iron- 
rusted by coming in contact with them. When tacking on 
the last side, be sure and draw both thicknesses of blanket 
very tight, so that there may be no wrinkles. Over the 
blanket tack two thicknesses of Canton flannel, the fleecy 
side up. Bring the edges of both blanket and cotton over 
the sides, so that when nailed you can cut them even with 
the other side of the board. Then turn it over and cover 
the other side with thick flour paste, and stretch over it a 
piece of Canton flannel; when this is quite dry, paste on 
another, and so on, as each becomes perfectly dry, till you 
have four thicknesses of Canton flennel pasted together on 
the board; the last one being trimmed so as to lap over and 
be tacked on to the side of the board, thus making a neat 
finish and covering up all rough edges. The soft side is to 
iron embroidery, Marseilles vests, and other figured articles 
on; the hard side to be used in giving a polish to shirt 
bosoms, collars, &c. 

The bosom-board being thus prepared, make cotton covers 
to slip over all, fitting as tightly to the board as they can, 
and yet allow of its being readily removed without tear- 
ing. Be careful to have these covers changed after each 
week’s use. 

A skirt-board should also be kept in every house to iron 
skirts and dresses. This must be six feet long, eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, one-third narrower at the top, 
and one and a half inches thick. The top should be rounded. 
Cover one side with two or three thicknesses of an old 
blanket, as directed for the soft side of the bosom-board; 
tack on smoothly; cover the other side with coarse cotton, 
and nail over on to the edge of the board so as to cover 
the raw edges of the blanket. Have cotton cases also made 
for the skirt-boards, to be changed and washed with each 
week’s use. 

Covers for the /olders will also pay for the trouble of 
making them, as they insure, as far as possible, against 
“smut” on the clothes when ironing. But to make this “‘pay,” 
the housekeeper must be put to the slight inconvenience 
of seeing herself that these covers are changed, and follow 
up this care by promptly demanding them when each fresh 
washing comes up, to be put away with the other clean 
things. 

The ironing table should be covered with a thick blanket, 
doubled, and that with a cotton sheet. A coarse, thick grey 
or white blanket, like an “‘ army blanket,’ may be bought 
quite cheap; they come on purpose for “ ironing blankets,” 
and answer just as well as a better quality. 

Flat-irons should be carefully kept from dampness, which 
soon rusts them. Leave them standing onthe end; they 
soon spoil if set on the face. If they become rusty, scour 
with emery till quite smooth, or, if past your skill, send to 
an emery factory and haye them ground smooth. Keep a 
piece of yellow beeswax, wrapped ina cloth in the drawer 
of your ironing table, to rub the irons on in case they get 
coated with starch. Have a clean cloth at hand to wipe 
them on before using, each time you take a fresh one from 
the stove. 

Having our ironing-table, bosom-board, and other imple- 
ments now all ready, we will attend to the ironing. 

A perfectly clean sheet must be spread over the other 
ironing sheet before commencing to iron the starch clothes. 
In ironing a shirt, begin with the binding at the neck; then 
fold the back in the middle and iron; then iron the sleeves, 
and wristbands, if on the shirt; fold the sleeve in neat 
pleats and press them hard after ironing; then the 
plain part of the shirt, the collar, if on the shirt, ironing 
the bosom the last. Iron the bosom and collar on the 
bosom-board ; rub the bosom over lightly with a damp 
cloth, and iron hard and quickly with a polishing iron. If 
you have none, you should get one if possible. They are 
found at all hardware stores. They are rounded instead of 
being flat, like other irons, without an edge, and very 
smooth, so that no mark of the iron is left on the article 
ironed. This iron is very convenient to use for caps, vests, 
and many small things. 

In ironing a shirt-collar, pass the iron rapidly over the 
wrong side, then iron the band, lastly the right side of the 
collar, which should be well polhshed, and ironed till per- 
feetly dry. 

Gentlemen’s linen or duck pants should be ironed ona 
pant-board, prepared like the soft side of a bosom-board, 
and as nearly the full length as possible. The pockets must 
be turned outside before ironing, that they may leave no 
crease on the pants. Hang pants to air by the straps or 
the waistbands, 

In ironing a skirt, slip the skirt-board through by the 
round end. Havea clothes basket or clean sheet on the 
floor under the skirt-board, so that the skirt as you iron may 
fall on it. 

Have a large piece of mosquito net over the clothes bars 
to prevent the articles already ironed from flies, dust, &c. 

Cake-napkins, doylies, or towels that are fnnged, must be 
well snapped while damp, to leave the fringe smooth and 
untangled. Some use a fringe-comb. This is very well 
occasionally, but we think, if often used, it tears the fringe, 
and soon gives a thin, worn-out, ragged look to the article. 

Maslin dresses need to be about as stiff as raw muslin— 
the starched being strained into the last rinsing water. 
White gum-arabic added to the starch is very nice for 
muslin dresses; they iron easier, and leok newer. Dark 
muslins must be starched in rice water or gum-arabic, as 
common stareh ieayes white patches over the dark color 
after ironing. Iron, as far as possible, on the wrong side. 

To make good rice starch boil a pound office in four or 
five quarts of water; let it boil until perfectly soft, adding 

boiling water as fast as it boils out, so as to keep up the 
same quantity of water all the time; stir frequently and 











break it up as much as possible while cooking. When the 
rice is ag soft as it will boil, pour the whole into a gallon of 
water and strain through a thick cloth. It is said that eighty 
drops of elixir of vitriol putjinto three gallons of clear spring 
water and one of rice water thus prepared is excellent to set 
the collar. We have never tried it. Ox gall we know is good 
to fix the color in calico or muslin, as well as to cleanse 
grease and dirt from woolens. There is nothing better to 
clean broadcloths, coats, vests, and pants. Get the butcher 
to fill a bottle with the gall, and put four or five spoonfuls 
into about three quarts of hot soap suds, and sponge the gar- 
Ments with it, carefully rubbing every spot. When dirt and 
spots are removed, sponge in clear hot water and hang the 
garment up by seams of the arm holes where it will dry 
quickly. Press on the,wrong side when about half dry. 
Woolen dresses may be cleaned in the same manner. 


RECEIPTS. 


To Can Peacues.—We find the following mode of 
canning peaches in Ti/ton’s Journal of Horticulture, published 
in Boston. That journal is always so reliable that we 
have no hesitation in giving these directions to our readers: 
‘Take large ripe peaches—not over-ripe—haive and pare 
neatly and lay on a large meat dish. To a three peck basket 
of fruit_allow four pounds of sifted sugar; sprinkle it over 
the frait as you Jay it in the dish; when done set in a cool 
place over night; the next morning fit each piece, one by 
one, nicely into the jar, draining them from the juice. 
When the jars are all filled put them close togetherin a ket- 
tle of cold water, putting a double towel or something of 
the kind under them, in the bottom of the kettle, to prevent 
their cracking, and set over the fire. Let the water heat 
gradually till it boils, while you prepare the syrup from the 
juice that has been formed from the peaches and sugar over 
night, then fill up the jars with it, being careful to let the 
bubbles of air escape; they will be seen rising to the top; if 
any are in the lower part of the jar they will rush up on the 
insertion of a fork. When all are full begin to seal up, and 
have a large pan of hot water standing near to put the jars 
in as fast as sealed, where they can cool off gradually, 

‘*Where ono has glass jars or bottles, without tight-fitting 
covers, prepare a cement of one pound rosin to two pounds 
of mutton suet melted together and well mixed; have 
pieces of strong muslin cvt large enough to tie over the 
mouths of the jars or bottles; lay the muslin on a board 
and with a spoon ,spread over a thick coating of cement; 
take up the muslin quickly, before it has time to cool, and 
put it on the jar with the cement side downward, pressing 
it closely over the sides. If the muslin is not very thick it 
is well to spread more cement on top of the first cover and 
lay over that a second piece of muslin, then tie down with 
twine and finish with a good coat of cement overall. This 
is a good way to use up old jars whose covers have been 
broken or lost.”’ 


Mixep Marmartape.—Apples or pears mixed with 
quince make very pleasant marmalade. They should be 
pared and cut in small pieces; just cover them with water, 
or boil the cores and skine first and use the liquor to boil 
the fruit in; stew the fruit till it can be mashed with a 
wooden spoon; when well mashed add the sugar, three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit (of course the 
fruit is weighed before beginning to cook); let it cook 
slowly for two or three hours; the longer it cooks the more 
solid it will be when csld. Pear, quince, and apple marma- 
lade are made in the same way. With poars, if very mild, 
many add the juice and grated rind of lemons, to suit the 
taste, to be added with the sugar. 

Losster Satap.—Boil the lobsters half an hour; 
when cold take from the shell; remove the vein in the 
back, which is not good. Two heads of lettuce, one cup of 
melted butter, two tablespoonfuls of mustard mixed with 
a little vinegar is sufficient for six pounds of lobster; after 
being taken from the shell add salt and pepper to taste, 
remembering that more can be added if not enough; but if 
too much, it is not so easily rectified. Chop them together 
and put in the salad-dish. Beat six eggs with a tea-cup of 
vinegar, put it over the stove to thicken, stirring it all the 
time; when cold, spread over the lobster. 
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FAIRS. 

yep the week ending October 8th, 1870, fairs 
will be held as follows : 

OONNEOTICUT 

TLLINOIS........+++- 


T.iit 


MAINE.......++. 


MASSACHU 
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MICHIGAN 


ULI ETEREEE eT 


TUTITS 


PENNSYLYANIA.. 
TEXAS.......00+s000++ 
WISCONSIN..... 


CANADA. ..4- 0+ 2000 


We quote the following figures{from Mr. Emmet 
Wells’ Hop Circular: In 1868 the crop amounted to 240,000 





bales; disposed of as follows: Consumption, 99,000 bales; 


exports, 77,000 do.; surplus, 70,000 do. The cropof 1869 was 
105,000 bales; add surplus of ’68’s, 70,000 do. Total, 175,000 
bales; disposed of as follows: Consumption of ’68’sand '69’s, 
100,000 bales; exports of ’68’s and ’69’s, 57,000 do.; on hand 
to-day, '68’s and ’69’s, 18,000 do. Total, 175,000. It is well 
known that the enormous crop of 1868 caused heavy losses 
to many dealers and growers, and so many of the latter gave 
up hop-raising that this year’s crop will not probably pro- 
duce over 60,000 bales, leaving on hand only 78,000 bales to 
be disposed of. Under these circumstances hop-growers are 
encourged to hope for good prices before the close of the 
season. For the benefit of those of our readers who are 
studying the subject, we condense the following from direc- 
tions in the circular quoted above. In picking and curing 
hops the greatest care is necessary. All foreign substances, 
such as leaves and stems, should be kept trom hops. Instead 
of stripping the hops from the vines and tendrils with the 
hands, as is too often done, each hop should be picked off 
separately—even when in clusters they should be separated. 
The quality of the American hop quite equals that of the 
European, but owing to the admixture of burrs and imma- 
ture hops, through careless picking, they do not bring so 
high a price. In curing, the great desideratum is to strike 
a medium in drying. The hops may be ruined by over-dry- 
ing or by not drying enough. In the former caso they lose 
their aroma, and inthe latter they are likely to become 
heated in the bale. The best time to bale is on a rainy day, 
as the hops are more pliable and pack better. Packing in 
neat bales about 4} feet long, 24 feet wide, 18 inches thick, 
and weighing as near as possible 200 lbs., increases the value 
of the hops, while loose, ill-put-up bales are likely to be re- 
jected by the inspector. Two hundred pounds packed in 
a bale of the size specified will secure about the right degree 
of pressure. If pressed sotight as to exclude the air, the 
hops are apt to heat inthe bale. Patent presses on the 
lever plan cost from $40 to $50. Plain marking on the zar- 
row side near the top of the bale is very important. In 
marking, use turpentine and lamp-black. Kerosene used in- 
stead of turpentine often imparts an unpleasant odor to the 
hops, and may cause their rejection. 


EGGS BY WEIGHT. 


Tae Onto Farmer says: ‘* When eggs were worth 
from six to twelye cents per dozen, it wasa matter of no 
great importance whether they were large or small, but now 
as they range from twenty to forty cents per dozen, there is 
an item worth looking after in selection. There is a differ- 
ence of nearly one-half in the amount of meat to be found 
in different lofs of eggs on the market, and justice can never 
be done to the purchaser until they are sold by weight. 
Eggs weigh usually one and a half pounis per dozen, and at 
forty cents per dozen are expensive meat. When sold for 
breeding purposes, the present custom of counting may be 
the best. There would be an advantage to the producer re- 
sulting from a change as above suggested, as well as to the 
buyer, for then every keeper of poultry would seek such 
breeds as would produce the greatest number of pounds in 
eggs, while now a hen which is prolific is profitable, let her 
eggs be as small as those of the partridge; the object being 
to get number, not size or quality.” We would be glad to 
see not only eggs, but many other products of the field and 
forest sold by weight. For instance, wood sold in this man- 
ner secures the buyer against the skillful Jaying up of a cord, 
so that six foet will measure eight, and this is only one in- 
stance out of many which might be cited. When we get 
our decimal system of weights and measures, we hope that it 
will be judiciously applied to different kinds of produce for 
the benefit of all concerned. 


Tae Rurat New Yorker says: “I think corn, to 
eure for fodder, is worth more about the time it is in the 
milk; but men’s opinions are worth but little, and are con- 
trary to each other. Ask the cows. They know better 
what they like than the doctors, or the college professors; 
and they will analyze it and tell whether the fodder is good 
for butter.” In the South corn leaves are extensively used 
for fodder. The following are standard directions for curing. 
As soon as the shuck ripens, begin to strip the blades. Do 
not put the fodder on the ground, leaving it until evening 
to bind. The method of tying in small bundles as it is 
stripped, and hanging on the stalks to dry, is best. When 
about three-fourths cured, gather it in good-si%ed, close 
heaps, late in the evening, and let it go through a heating 
process during the night; next day throw open the heaps— 
the heat will dissipate the remaining moisture, cure the fod- 
der sooner, and give it, at the same time, a tenderness and 
flavor much relished by the stock. Spare no pains to cure it 


5—8 | well—if moldy and dusty, it may prove worthless and even 


injurious, 

’ Tue Suezp-Growers in the Southern part of Cal- 
ifornia are about to try an experiment with sheep to which 
the herdsmen of South America bordering on the River 
Platte had recourse with success a year or two ago. Inas- 
much as the grass is drying and disappearing before the bad 
weather, sheep are so crowded in the market that the supply 
of them greatly exceeds the demand, and they sell at about 
$2.50 per head. Ten thousand sheep on the island of Santa 
Cruz, about twenty miles from Santa Barbara, are to be 
slaughtered for their hide and tallow, the pelts being worth 
about fifty cents apiece, and the tallow ten cents a pound. 
The hind-quarters will be salted down, whereby the market 
will be supplied with a new‘article, salted mutton, and the 
raising of sheep made more profitable than it now is. 


Rennie and Sanitary. 








Or TzmPERAMENTs.—This very old subject seems 
not to fail of living interest. The attempt of clearer heads 
is first to discover out of the vast confusion in human char- 
acters certain fundamental or dominant tendencies growing 
out of the relation between body and soul and then to show 
how these are mixed in ever-varying proportions in the de- 
velopment of individual characters. Bancroft in his elegant 
essay makes out six classifications, besides the “tempered 
temperament’ or harmonious blending of the rest. One 
cannot read on this subject without going through a curious 
process of introspection, and being alternately elevated or 
depressed according as he seems to make out his own case 
described, or as the fancy of the writer seems to promise 
him long life or greatnéss, or consigns him either to short- 
ness of days or mediocrity of talent; the chief consolation 


$-j | being at the end, in seeing how many ors and ys there are 


in the whole matter, and how conglomerate every individual 
specimen of humanity is] after all. . Dr. Coan reviews the 
subject (in an interesting contribution to the Galary, from 
which we cite a passage covering a lesson of importance for 
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which disturb social relations. After showing that d fferent 
temperaments forbid men from affinity and from nnderstand- 
ing one another, he says: ‘‘ It is, indeed, the irrelation of 
temperament, and the failure to make just allowances for it, 
that causes half of the misunderstandings and antipathies, 
to say nothing of the actual enmities, in the world. There 
are certain people with whom we never become acquainted, 
no matter how often we make the attempt. When we mect 
them the |first time, we fail to find any subject of common 
interest in conversation, though we may try all known topics 
and some others. At the second meeting we feel that we 
need a second introduction to clinch the first. All is to no 
purpose. Our natures being ill-mated it is unprofitable for 
us to attempt an intimacy. Temperament has drawn a 
charmed line between us which we can seldom overpass. 
With another the same person may attain a perfect sympa 

thy, while to us he must remain nothing more than ‘ bow 

ing’ or ‘ ae acquaintance, Blessed formule of irrela 
tion. These phrases enunciate the plain yet unconsidere“ 
fact that there are many excellent persons who can never 
by any possibility, be our friends; aud this not because o 
the lack of opportunity but because of mutual unfitness 
The mistake of the world is in allowing such people to be 
come our antipathies. It is pure assumption to conclude 
that because we do not love our neighbor we should hate 
him. We need not take the trouble even to dislike him.”’ 


MisogLLany.—The amount of water on our globe is 
estimated at 1 24.000 of the whole weight.—A discussion is 
going on in the Scientific American regarding the safety of 
using tin cans for fruit. It appears that when cheaply made 
for the use of those who put up‘vegetables and fruits they are 
apt to bave much poor solder about them, the lead of which 
dissolves in the acids poisoning the contents. At any rate 
if a metallic taste is perceptible in such food it is cheaper to 
throw it away than to save it by eating. It would also be 
wisdom to note the brand end buy no more of the same 
dealers.—Many years since it was discovered that the leaves 
of the coffee plant were available for a drink similar to tea. 
The idea was for commercial reasons discouraged by dealers 
in the berry, but now these leaves are coming into vogue in 
England for sale to the poorer classes, under the name of 
‘Assam tea.” The leaf is thick and when dried has to be 
broken te pieces instead of being rolled.- A German has 
invented a speaking machine which also laughs and sings. 
Germany should be the last place to have demand for any 
such device, unless indeed in spite of all their industry with 
the tongue, there remains so much yet ,to be talked as to 
call for labor-saving machinery. 


Hospitat. Notes. — The wounds inflicted on a 
battle-field differ greatly in their severity according to the 
nature of the missile used. During our war a surgeon's 
decision for or against an amputation, or his prognosis of 
life or death, often depended on whether a round ball or a 
minie (conical) ball had caused the wound. The latter was 
sure to make an ugly laceration, and if it struck a bone, to 
shatter it and spread the splinters}]much more than the 
former, besides breaking itself into many pieces which dis- 
tributed themselves in the tissues, thus adding greatly to 
the difficulty of cure. In the present war the surgeons have 
observed that the Chassepot and the mitrailleuse have a 
similar fatality, while, on the other hand, the needle-gun of 
the Prussian service is more likely to cause only flesh wounds, 
and is less damaging to bones. A model humanitarian wea- 
pon would be one which would put the largest number of 
men out of the fight with the fewest killed or mortally 
wounded, A great many wounds become mortal through 
the difficulties which surround the field-hospital service, 
which would otherwise not be so esteemed. The surgeoas 
of our army were often blamed for what were deemed need- 
less amputations; but they had to take into account the 
impossibility of giving the proper care in doubtful cases, 
and the distance of well-ordered hospitals.—VPicked oakum 
is strongly recommended for hospital use in the place of the 
traditional sponges. When once used it may be destroyed, 
while sponges must be retained, and are likely to carry 
gangrene and other fatal affections from one patient to 
another.—Nitrous oxide in the fluid form is now largely 
manufactured in Engjand, and put upin iron flasks. A 
flask holding no more than a wine bottle without the neck 
will evolve one hundred cubic feet of the gas. Prepared in 
this form it could be made of great service as an anaesthetic 
in the care of wounded soldiers. 


Heieut anp Weicut.— According to a writer in 
Nature, the weight of the human body, well-developed and 
in health, ought to be 115 pounds for a person five feet in 
height; with an addition of five pounds for every additional 
inch. The resultis obtained from a very large namber of 
observations and measurements, though not large enough 
to be the foundation of any absolute conclusion, or more 
than an approximation to the truth. It is assumed that by 
establishing a law of relation between height and weight, in 
health, a new means may be given to medical practitioners 
for determining the presence of disease when the weight 
is seriously below the standard. As corroborative of other 
symptoms, and when noticed as a sudden change, diminu- 
tion of weight is a matter of great consequence. But the 
exceptions to such a Jaw as this must be many. It remains 
also for like determinations to be made for different na- 
tions and localities. The difference’of weight between a 
raw-boned total abstinence Yankee and a lager beer-drink- 
ing Dutchman must seriously differ, without reference to 
disease in either. 


SoarteT Fever.—The British Medical Journal esti- 
mates that in twenty-two and a half years there have been 
470,000 deaths directly from searlet fever and diphtheria. 
But aside from these a great many have received through 
these the legacy of other troubles leading to death or to 
life-long disabilities, increasing the statistics of suffering, 
greater or less, from this source to 5,000,000! Of these, 62 
per cent, are attacked at an age under five years, and before 
the possibility of self-protection; hence the not unnatural 
demand for civil legislation to meet, as far as possible, an 
evil as gigantic as can be named. We have heard of such 
things in this land as parents willingly allowing their chil- 
dren to be exposed to the contagion of scarlet fever and 
other eruptive diseasea of childhood, on the theory that 
they must run the gauntlet, and itis better to have them 
when young. Nothing could be more barbarous. Parenis 
and the guardians of communities should pledge their best 
efforts to use every resource suggested by science in stamp- 
ing out the contagion, instead of allowing it to be propa- 
gated by carelessness in the care of the sick, er in the pro- 
tection of the well. These scourges are terrible in their 
consequences, taking young life, or embittering it for weary 
years. The infection may be greatly circumscribed, and it 
is a shame to our civilization that it is not more thoroughly 
provided against than we find it, 
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News of the Week. 


From Wednesday, Sept. 7, to Tuesday, Sept. 13. 
HOME. 


— The following figures, which we quote 
from the Times, show the course of our national 
debt since the close of the Revolutionary war. 
On January Ist, 1791, it amounted to about 
$75,000,000 and was reduced to $57,000,000 when 
the war of 1812 checked its further reduction, 
and in 1817 it was $123,000,000. It steadily 
decreased with the restored prosperity of the 
country until in 1837 it was only $2,000,000, and 
was still further reduced when in 1845 war was 
declared with Mexico, and during the three 
years which succeeded the debt ran up tg 
$82,000,000, but was reduced at the close of 
Pierce's administration, in 1857, to $20,000,000. 
When the Rebellion broke out the debt had 
increased to $91,000,000. Since 1865, when our 
debt was $2,682,593,026, we have been paying 
it off faster than ever before, $363,000,000 hav- 
ing been applied to the payment of principal 
alone. Such isa brief record, in round numbers, 
of our unequaled ability to meet our financial 
obligations. It will be seen that the reduction 
since 1865 exceeds by $2,000,000 the aggregate 
of our indebtedness before that time, making no 
allowance for such sums as may have been 
brought forward in striking the balances. 
These figures are not without significance in 
a political as well as in a historical point 
of view, and although we are disposed to favor 
the Republican party, because, in our opinion, it 
is only less corrupt than the Democratic, we be- 
lieve that a glance at these figures will show that 
when that party which is now represented by the 
Republicans has been in power, our finances 
have been under the best management. The 
most striking contrast is afforded by compar- 
ing the periods immediately before and after the 
Rebellion. During Mr. Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, when the country was in a state of unpre- 
cedented prosperity, and under unquestioned 
Democratic rule, the debt grew from $20,000,000 
to $91,000,000, and during the seventeen months 
of Mr. Jobnson’s administration, which in view 
of the relations which existed between him and 
the Democrats, was practically Democratic, the 
debt was increased nearly $30,000,000. It is 
very well for the Democrats to make promises, 
but to quote from Mr. G. W. Curtis’ address at 
Saratoga, ‘ All that the Democrats promise we 
have done or are doing.”” On the platform be- 
fore a Republican State Convention, Mr. Curtis 
was perhaps obliged to shut his eyes to certain 
Republican iniquities, but so far asthe taxes 
and the public debt go he, rightfully as it seems 
to us, assumes a strong and unqualified posi- 
tion. That our financial problem with its 
accessories of taxes and tariffs, is the question 
before the country at present, we think there is 
no doubt, and when finance is discussed, either 
in its general or specific aspects, the Republi- 
ean balance-sheet shows better than does that 
of—let us say Tammany Hall. 











—The Republican State Convention met 
according to appointment at Saratoga on the 
7th inst., and after much the usual course of 
proceeding nominated the following ticket: 

Governor—Stewart L. Woodford, Kings Co. 

Lieutenant Governor—Sigismund Kaufmann, 
Kings Co. 

Comptroller—Abiah W. Palmer, Dutchess Co. 

Canal Commissioner—(Full Term) Absalom 
Nelson, Erie Co. 

Canal Commissioner—(Short Term) Alexander 
Barkley, Washing.on Co. 

State Prison Inspector—John Parkhurst, Clin- 

t, wa Co. 

The platform and resolutions rehearse the 
suc, essful acts of President Grant's administra- 
tion, beginning with the highly creditable re- 
ductio, tof the public debt and ending with the 
alleged , Wecess of the reconstruction policy in 
the rebe] , States. They heartily join ‘‘ our Ger- 
man brethr ™ in rejoicing at the righteous vic- 
tories of the» Fatherland,” while tney “ hail 
with unming Yed joy” the new Republic in 
France. Cuba i8 sympathized with. The Com- 
mon School Sys ‘em is approved and sustained, 
a license law is a, vproved and commended, and 
the purity of the b ‘allot box is held to be indis- 
pensable for the pei ‘petuity of free institutions. 
Such are the leadin, $ Tesolutions of an appro- 
batory nature. On ts ye other hand just denun- 
ciations are aimed at t) ¢ policy and metropoli- 
tan adwinistration of th € Democrats, especially 
such of their doings as f. Wil to the already black 
account ot Tammany Ha.“ In the State Gov- 
ernment it is asserted that deficits have taken 
the place of the annnal sur, us returned during 
Republican administrations, and the appropria- 
tion of public funds to the sa pport of sectarian 
institutions is denounced with beeoming energy. 
The resolutions close with an a\ppeal to Repub- 
licans and all good citizens, call ing upon them 
to regain by honest elections and the fair 
enumeration of votes what has been lost through 
Democratic strategy and fraud. 


—The composition of this ticket indicates 
in one respect a growing disregard of local 
claims for general offices. It will be noticed 
that the two leading candidates are from Kings 
county, fact which would have aroused 4 howl 
of indignation a few years ago, and which is 
not eves now passed in absolute silence. While 
we accord our ready sympathy with the just 
denunciations of carpet baggers, in the worst 
sense of the phrase, we have never been able 
to see why the office of Goveror should be filled 
by men from each county in rotation, or why 
the two State Senators should not, if it seems to 
be desirable ,be ch from g the citizens 
of the same district. In the case of representa- 
tives who are sent to the National Congress or 
State Legislatures in order to represent the in- 





terests, and guard the rights of local constitu- 
encies, the case is different, and it is certainly 
right that a locality should be represented by 
one of its own citizens who understands its peo- 
ple and their interests. Even in such a case, 
however, local prejudices are apt to arise be- 
tween rival villages which claim alternating 
official honors. Any man of liberal sentiments 
and of sufficient intelligence to represent any 
constituency ought to be free enough from 
petty jealousies to represent his whole district 
with impartiality. And so it is or ought to be 
all the way up through the seale of offices to 
the Presidential chair itself. That is a jussifia- 
ble species of pride which once caused Virginia 
to call herself ‘‘ the mother of Presidents,’’ but 
where facts justify such a title they ought to be 
considered accidents, and while a State, or dis- 
trict, or town may properly be proud of the 
number of her citizens chosen to fill places of 
public trust, the pride should be founded on the 
general worthiness of her sons to fill the posi- 
tions rather than on the number of such posi- 
tions which may have been filled. 


—Maine, so far as returns are received, 
was carried by the Republicans at the State 
election on the 12th inst. The towns heard 
trom give a majority of 5,242 while, judging 
from the election last year, the towns still to be 
heard from will considerably increase this ma- 
jority. The Republicans have gained in num- 
bers very generally, owing partly to the fact 
that the temperance vote was cast in favor ot 
their candidates. The following are the names 
of the successful candidates: Governor, Sidney 
Perham. Members of Congress, John Lynch, 
William P. Frye, James G. Blaine, John A. 
Peters, Eugene Hale. 


— The Republicans have likewise gained 
a signal victory in the Territory of Wyoming, 
electing William T. Jones as Delegate to Con. 
gress by a majority of about 200. The vote at 
Cheyenne, the capital, was 776, of which 171 
votes were cast by women. The female Repub- 
lican candidates for County Clerk and Super- 
intendent of Public Schools were ungallantly 
beaten, in a political sense, by their Democratic 


opponents. 
——~>--- 


FOREIGN. 


— The hasty and unexpected formation 
of a French Republic, and the comparatively 
quiet and orderly way in which it was effected, 
introduced a new element in the already suffi- 
ciently complicated aspect of European affairs. 
Paris has become the center of military opera 
tions, or at least that toward which the Prus- 
sian armies are advancing by steady, regular, 
and almost if not quite unopposed marcher. 
On the 12th instant their advance was but 25 
miles from Paris where according to Lordon 
dispatches they have halted while the King 
and his counselors consider propositions 
for peace which it is understood are pending 
at the instance, it is said, of Russia, Italy, 
and Austria. The demands of Prussia are 
said to be by no means immoderate, al- 
though the popular voice demands the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Loralne, the inhabitants 
of which provinces, although for two centu- 
ries under French control; still continue to 
speak the language of the Fatherland. Stras- 
bourg, Metz, Toul, Verdun, and Montmedy 
are still held by their French garrisons with 
a gallantry which shows that Frenchmen 
are as plucky fighters as they were under the 
First Empire, provided only they are not poor- 
ly led, or crushed by overwhelming numbers. 
With regard to the abflity of Paris te stand a 
siege, statements and opinions differ widely, en- 
thusiastic Republicans declaring that there are 
300,000 soldiers there and provisions and ammu- 
nition enough for a long and stubborn defense, 
while calmer and possibly more impartial au- 
thorities give the numerical strength of the 
garrison at 140,000 men, part of whom are only 
half organized, half armed, and wholly unfit for 
the serious work which a siege under Von 
Moltke’s supervision will be sure to entail. 
The fortifications are undoubtedly elaborate, 
and capable when manned by a sufficient and 
well equipped force of checking even such an 
army as that which is now advancing against 
them, but we strongly suspect that those who 
are clothed with authority, Republican thorgh 
it be, do not feel that confidence in their re- 
sources which will enable them to check the 
Prussian advance as it was checked in former 
days. Rumors are already in circulation to the 
effect that the new Republic does not find 
favor every where in France itself, and the Comte 
de Paris is spoken of as possibly a fit successor 
to the Emperor. The recognition of the Re- 
public by the United States caused great re- 
joicing among the Prussians, and Minister 
Washburne has been several times compelled 
to appear before excited crowds who came to 
the quarters occupied by the legation that they 
might testify their gratitude. Meanwhile the 
Emperor, treated as a royal guest, is watching 
events from the quiet of his enforced retreat at 
Wilhelmshohe, and is doubtless wondering as 
all the rest of us are what will come next. 


— One most mysterious feature in the 
overthrow of the French military power is 
found in the alleged inefficiency and fraud 
which seems to have penetrated every depart- 
ment of the army, and by inference, every other 
branch of the Imperial service. We have 
stories of cartridges partly filled with sand; of 
an utterly inefficient Commissariat and Q uarter- 
master’s department, and more than all, of full 
regiments, one-third of whose numerical strength 
existed only on paper. None of these stories 
are by any means improbable if we consider 
them simply in the light of subordinate official 





corruption. §But it is alleged that these things 


were done by order of the Emperor. For in- 
stance, compelled by the manifest insecurity of 
bis throne, to purchase the support of his states- 
men and of his generals, his income proved 
inadequate and pay was drawn for full regi- 
ments whose actual strength fell far short of 
the maximum, the balance going with other 
similarly obtained sums to fill out the deficit in 
the Imperial treasury. The frauds we repeat 
are comprehensible enough of themselves, but 
the puzzling question is how dared Napoleon 
go to war with a power so perfectly prepared as 
Prussia, if he was aware of the weakness of his 
own army. Cirecmstances assuredly indicate 
that he must have known the uutrustworthiness 
of his subordinates, and ifin the face of such 
knowledge he went to war, his faith in manifest 
destiny must indeed have been profound. We 
can only devise one other explanation of his 
conduct, and that is that he believed King 
William's army and court as corrupt as his 
own. By this time, although treated with royal 
honors in his retreat at Cassel, he is well nigh 
undeceived, although reports credit him with 
the characteristic remark to the effect that he 
will return to Paris ‘‘ to exact a reckoning, not 
to render one.” 


—Among all the nations of Europe per- 
haps no greater cuntrast can be found than be- 
tween France and Switzerland. The former 
has for centuries been professedly, and part of 
the time actually the champion or rather the 
prize fighter of Europe. Under the present Em- 
peror she has sought to maintain her superiority 
by denying her citizens the right to own arms, 
by prohibiting volunteer military organizations, 
by making the importation of improved fire- 
arms almost impossible, and by every means 
available, limiting the acquirement of skill 
as marksmen to the army. Instances are on 
record where foreign manufacturers, who have 
by bribery or otherwise, secured the admis- 
sion of their arms to France, have been de- 
nied the right to sell or make the peculiar am- 
munition necessary to their use. Switzerland, 
on the other hand, has adopted a policy dia- 
metrically opposite, in order to attain the high- 
est possible defensive military efficiency. Not 
only has she conceded the right of every citi- 
zen to bear arms, but she has refused to enact 
patent laws, so that while inventors of improved 
firearms get but little encouragement within 
her borders, any gunsmith can reproduce the 
finest achievements of foreign ingenuity in 
quantities to suit the demand. Besides this, 
she has enforced a uniform calibre for gans of 
every make, and the government even enters 
the market and sells guns, cartridges, and pow- 
der at cost, the best powder being obtained at 
28 cents per pound, while metallic cartridges of 
the best make, for hunting purposes, can be 
had at the most remute hamlets of the moun- 
tains. Thus does the little republic, by whose 
hardy mountaineers Charles the Bold was so 
disastrously defeated 400 years ago, endeavor 
to retain that traditional efficiency of her able 
bodied citizens which has forso long a time 
caused her to be held in wholesome respect by 
the first-class powers which surround her. 

— Meagre telegraphic dispatches from 
England bring us news of the most terrible 
marine disaster which has befallen a vessel of 
the British navy since the ‘‘ Royal George went 
down with twice four hundred men.” The 
British iron-clad Captain sunk on Wednesday 
night, off Cape Finisterre, and so far asis at 
present known, her entire complement of five 
hundred officers and men, with the exception 
of eighteen who made their way to shore ina 
small boat, were lost. The Captain was the 
last completed achievement of British naval 
architects, and was in every respect the most 
perfect iron-clad afloat. Her capacity was 4,272 
tons burden; she carried a battery of six 300- 
pounders ; her engines were 900 horse power; her 
armor was of wrought-iron and in the most ex- 
posed portions of her hull was eight inches 
thick; her crew wasa picked one; when she 
went into commission her whole equipment was 
as perfect as any dock-yard everturned out, and 
at sunset on Wednesday night she was literally 
the sovereign of the seas, for nothing afloat 
could bear comparison with her as a vessel of 
war. She was accompanied on this. her trial- 
trip, by the flag-ship of Admiral Milne and 
several other vessels of his squadron, and she 
had passed successfully through many of the 
severe tests to which a man-of-war is usually 
subjected. On Wednesday afternoon a gale 
arose with a heavy sea and at 1:15 A. M. the 
Captain’s lights were seen near the flag-ship 
and she was in no apparent trouble, although 
heeling rather excessively to leeward. Soon 
afterward her lights were shut off by rain, and 
when morning dawned not a trace of her was to 
be found save a few floating fragments and an 
overturned boat. This disaster must be taken as 
a warning to all naval engineers, and it is very 
probable that the plans of several iron-clads 
now building in English yards will be moditied. 
The Captain had all that she could carry in the 
way of armament and stores, and possibly the, 
adjustment of her sustaining capacity was so 
delicate that a single sea, which a more buoy- 
ant vessel would easily have shaken from her 
decks, sent her to the bottom as suddenly as 
one of her own guns would have gone. Nota 
rocket wasseen by the fleet; nota gun was 
heard, and until we receive the story of the 
survivors we can know nothing of the fearful 
scenes which must have occurred on the deck 


of the sinking ship. 


—The Roman question as indicated by 
bref dispatches last week has steadily assumed 


an aspect more and more threatening to the 
Papal States. The Tribune has a dispatch by 





telegraph announcing that the troops have 


crossed the frontier, that the Italian General 
Cadorna has addressed a proclamation to the 
Roman people, and that many towns within the 
Papal territory have already proclaimed a Pro- 
sional Government. In one place a mob was 
only restrained from attacking a detachment of 
Papal zouaves by some one commanding order 
in the name of the King of Italy. Meanwhile 
the Italians are arming, and by the 20th inst. 
30,000 troops will be ready for service. The 
Papal towns are sending petitions to the Italian 
Government for protection. Naples urges the 
King not to hesitate to make Rome the capital 
of the nation. The official journal of the Govern- 
ment at Florence justifies the occupation of the 
patrimony of St. Peter,’maintaining that it is as 
necessary for the Pope as for Italy, The jour- 
nal hopes the Pontiff will accept the guardian- 
ship of the Italian Government. It 18s said that 
the Pope is considering offers made to him of a 
refuge on board one of the British frigates off 
the Tiber. 

—It is extremely probable that the Gov- 
ernments of England and France will declare 
war against China as soon as the present Euro- 
pean complications can be definitely compre- 
hended. The late massacres afford grounds for 
complaint against the Celestial Government, 
which can only be satisfied by the most positive 
pledges aud by concessions so liberal that noth- 
ing short of a thrashing will convince the 
Chinese of their necessity. 














FINANOIAL AND OOMMEROIAL. 





NEW YORK, September 18, 1870. 

Gold was active and excited at the beginning of the 
week but was quite dull yesterday closing at 118% to 
113%. 

Government Bonds bave ruled firm throughout 
the week. In London 1862's closed at 8934, old 1865's at 
893;, 1867's at 8844, and 10-40’s at 85. The dealings were 
light, and the market well supplied. Holders, how- 
ever, were not disposed to sell at a loss, and hence pri- 
ces have been firm, the effect of the large offerings 
having been counteracted by the action of the govern- 
ment in buying three millions as against two called for 
in the advertisement, a policy which it is understood 
will be continued for the present. The large supply is 
due doubtless to the fact that many of the banks and 
private capitalists who bought during the relaxed rates 
for money in the summer are desirous of selling in or- 
der to have the money at hand for employment through 
the expected activity of the fall months, when, accord- 
ing to the experience of the several past years, money 
on call is expected to command extravagant rates of 
interest. 

The Money Market was easy at 4 to 6 per cent. 
on call. 

The Stock Exchange had a downwaré tendency 
during most of the week, recovering temporary activity 
at times, but in general closing on a rather weak mar. 
ket. 

Breadstuff™ were much depressed at the close of 
the week, owing to very discouraging advices from 
abroad, but as we go to press the market is firmer and 
the new crop of Spring Wheat may be said to have 
opened for the season at $1,17@1,18 for No. 1. . 

General Trade was very active in Foreign Goods 
and in the Domestic Commission line. Woolen fabrics 
are in better demand than for several years past, and 
the receipts for customs are among the heaviest ever 
recorded during a single week. Judging from these 
receipts, which amount to about four million dollars, 
nearly nine million dollars worth of Foreign Dry Goods 
and General Merchandise were marketed during the 
week. According to present indications the month will 
show a large increase over last year’s returns, when the 
September trade was seriously interfered with by the 
Gold panic, the like of which can hardly occur this 
year. Exports of Domestic Produce are moderate and 
will be likely to continue light for several weeks. The 
Import Entries for the week, including the Dry-goods 
returns, amount to $5,817,267, against the total entries 
of $6,997,873 same week last year. The Export Clear- 
ances of Domestic Produce amount to $3,012,487 against 
$4,398,783 same week last year. The cxport of Specie, 
$1,3-1,487, against $56,489 same week last year. The 
Customs of the week are $4,174,000. The receipts of 
Cotton, coastwise and by railroad, are 7,517 bales. 
Quotations for the week ending September 13. 
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Egas—The demand is better with the approach of 
cooler weather. Our quotations are still ** loss off. 
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Provisions—Pork has been stronger but trade is 
light. Beef has been dull at former rates, as have also 
been Cut-meacs. has been firm on limited offer- 
ings. We quote:: 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
HARVEY FISK. A. 8. HATCH. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcu, 
Bankers, &c., 5 Nassau St., } 

As we originally sold so many millions of Five 
TWENTY Bonps, and as the Government will soon 
be able to pay them off and to issue in their place 
the new Bonds, bearing 44 per cent. interest, we are 
constantly asked: ‘‘ What had we better do with 
our Five-Twenties ?” 

We snswer: ‘‘ Keep them until you find a Secur- 
ity which you are satisfied is just as good ; that is, 
just as sure to be paid, principal and interest—since 
if would be better to lose the present premium of 
10 per cent. than to risk the loss of the principal, or 
failure to get your interest promptly.” 

We are advising our most intimate friends to 
change into the Bonps of the CexTraL PaciFic 
RalILroaD Co., and for the following reasons: ‘The 
main line of the Road is finished, and is no longer 
an experiment; it has now, in its infanoy, a gross 
income of nearly $8,000,000, while its operating ex- 
penses are but 50 per eent , and its annual interest 
payments are less than $2,000,000. Its Bonds are 
secured by property worth four times their amount. 
At their present price (between 88 and 90) they pay 
seven per cent interest in gold—and because the pre- 
sent difference of 20 to 22 per cent. between them 
and the Five Twenties is a sure profit and so much 
addition to your capital.” 

We originally placed these Bonds on the market ; 
the Road has proved a triumphant success ; its 
revenues are large and certain; its Bondsareas . 
good as the Bonds of the Government, and we feel 
confident the time will come when they cannot be 
had except at a premium. 

The Bonds are all of $1,000. Interest, six per 
cent., payable January and July, whieh, together 
with principal, is payable in U. 8. gold coin, dollar 
Sor dollar, in New York City. 

FISK & HATCH. 

N.B.—We allow interest on deposits, make col- 

lections, and do a general Banking business. 
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PUBLISHERS’| NOTICES. 








How to Milk Cows. 


We have seen in opexation an ingenioue little 
machine, lately ag under the name of the 
Champion Cow Milker. It is composed of four 
pieces of India rubber, so hollowed out that they 
can be affixed to the teats, and the machine 
worked by two handles, which causes a suction 
to be applied to each ef the teats simultane- 
ously. The body of the machine is full of 
milk after each pressure, and the milk is 
thus withdrawn in an even manner and in 
perfect imitation of the natural suction of 
the calf. Not only every large dairy, but 
every man who owns a cow, ought to possess 
one of these milkers which are so simple in 
their construction that they can be worked by 
achiid. Three cows can be milked by it in the 
time which would be taken up to milk one by 
hand. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 











La Belle Fieurette Polka. 

This sprightly composition—which is now 
included in the regular repertory of the Park 
Band—is from the talented pen of Vienna Dem- 
orest, (daughter of Mme. Demorest, the well- 
known modiste). It has become quite a favor- 
ite, and is played by the leading bands at the 
hops at Saratoga, Long Branch, Newport and 
others of our fashionable watering places. It 
can be obtained at any of the music stores. 

—<>_——. 
Facts for the Ladies. 

In the testimony before the Commissioner of 
Patents, the witnesses, well qualified from ob- 
servation and experience, directed his special 
attention to the simplicity of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine, and its consequent freedom 
from wear and need of repairs. 

——_—_———— 

(9 The. earliest mention of soap is made by 
Pliny, who declares it to be the invention of the 
Gauls, though he states his own preference for 
the German over the Gallic soap. Both hard 
and soft soaps were in use among the Germans, 
and Pliny describes the mode of manufacture. 
Crampton Brothers’ Imperial Laundry Soap 
partakes of the qualities of the most celebrated 
German Laundry Soaps. It contains a large 
proportion of vegetable oil. Housekeepers will 
do well to call for it. Manufactor7 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10 Rutgers Place and 33 and 35 Jefferson 
street. Office 84 Front street, New York. 49 
— Exchange. 








ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY.— 
Nos. 86. 88, and 90 MONTAGUE ST., (New 
Nos. 136, 138, and 140). 

The Fall Term ot the twentieth year of this Eng- 
lish and French Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies will commence on MONDAY, Sep- 
tember 19. 

CHAS E. WEST, LL.D., Principal. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HURD & HOUCHTON, 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place. 
NEW YORE, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
I, The Life of Arthur Tappan. 
By LEWIS TAPPAN. With a Portrait on steel. 
In one volume, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

*,* The prominent part taken by Mr. Tappan in 
social and moral questions of the last half century 
will render this book a valuable contribution to 
contemporaneous history. 

II, First Steps in English Literature, 
By ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M. In one volume. 
16mo, flexible cloth, $1.00. 

*,* A hand-book for the reader and a text-boox 
for the use of High-schools and students in English 
literature on both sides of the Atlantic. The plan 
of the book is to give a connected view of English 
literature in its relations to history and language, 
showing the growth of the language and liter ture, 
and individualizing the sketch by brief, animated 
vignettes of representative authors both in England 
and America. The book will be found brief evongh 
to be mastered without being dall or contracted. 
III. The Ohoice of Paris. 

A ROMANCE OF THE TROAD. 
By 8.G. W. BENJAMIN. In one volume, limo, 
cloth. $1.25. 

*,* In this romance Mr. Benjamin has inwoven 
the tales that cluster about the siege of Troy, bring- 
ing the various scenes into their logical connection, 
and giving a bright and attractive picture of the 
famous period. The coloring of landscape and 
human life is drawo from the author’s varied and 
intimate acquaintance with life in the Levant. 


Early orders solicited. 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
IN THE 











Tenasserim Provinces, 
THE STORY 
OFA 
WORKING WMAN’S LIFE, 
WITH SKETCHES OF TRAVLL IN 
EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, : ND AMERICA, 
AS RELATED BY HIMSELF. 
BY FRANCIS MASON, D.D. 

With an Introduction by W. R. Williams, D, D. 

One volume, 12mo, Illustrated. Price $2.00. Sent 
by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


OAKLEY, MASON, & CO., Publishers, 
New York. 


CONJUCAL SINS 
sik THE LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 


Gardiner, A.M., M.D. ey L: bound, $1. 
E- sconald te pubilcber J. L "9 - 





~ Je FIELD. 
140 Fulton street, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS! 


Just Published. 


PRINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, as 
+s the amas ane Pamabiema baie 


Pte 


J. B. FORD & OO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York City. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
HARPER’S 
COMPLETE EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 
Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


In Two Volumes, $1,50 each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, LEOTURES ON CORINTH 
IANS, AND ADDRESSES OF TEE LATE 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A., Incum- 

Hbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853 
With Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo, 840 pages, 
cloth, $1 50. 


SERMONS PREACHED AT BRIGHTON BY 
THE LATE REV. FREDERICK W. BOBERT- 
SON, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. With 
Portrait on Steel. Large 12mo, 838 pages, 
cloth, $1 50. 


The | eng take pleasure in commending to 
public favor their complete and upiform Edition of 
the Life and Works of this gifted preacher, as more 
compact and neat than any other in the market, 
while its extraordinary cheapness puts it within the 
reach of many who have been heretofore prevented 
by their high price from possessing this author's 
life and writings. 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(Ce Harper & Brotners will send either of the 
above works by mail, postace prepaid, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of the price. 


The American Tune Book 


The great desideratum of Popular, 
Social, and Charch Music! 


Containing all the time-honored Sacred Music 
which has become National in its character. In it 
may be found all the familiar Tunes and Anthems 
which have been surrounded by many hallowed as- 
sociations in all seetions of the country, with an 
attractive Singing School department by Dr. Lowell 
Mason. Price $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
OHAS. H. DITSON & C0O., New York. 


What Hinders the Temperance Cause ? 


THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY !! 
NEW VIEWS!!! 


Everybody should Read It. 








Temperance is one of the great vital questions of 
the age. Fundamental to its triumph is the corre- 
lated question—How does the use of Alcohol as 
Medicine affect the Temperance Cause. The ques- 
tion is ably and tersely discussed in an octavo 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages, by 

T. F. HICKS, M.D., 


ENTITLED 


“Alcohol as Medicine, and how Its Use 
Affects the Temperance Cause.” 


It is emphatically a book for the times. Every- 
body should read it.—Doctors—lawyers—ministers 
—the sick—the well—every father and every mother 
—every young man and young woman; and espe- 
cially every Temperance Advocate, AND EVERY 
OPPOSER, should read it. Hon. Gerrit Smith 
writes to its author: ‘‘Isee you understand the 
subject;’’ and Rev. J. H. Fairchild, D.D., President 
of Oberlin College, says: ‘‘The question of the use of 
Alcohol in medicine is one of vast importance, and 
I expect good from the agitation of this subject.” 
One decided advantage is, that BOTH SIDES are dis- 
cussed—as an attempted defense of Alcoholic medi- 
cation is given from the pen of an M.D., who favors 
such practice. 

We seldom find so much important trnth com- 
pressed into so small a compass or obtained so 
cheaply. 

PRICE, 20 cents. $15 per hundred. 


SEND AND CET IT. 
Address 
A. CROOKS & CO., 
Syracuse, New York. 


10 TEACHERS & SCHOOL OFFICERS 
NODERN & POPULAR SCHOOL. BOOKS, 


GREENE’S IMPROVED GRAMMARS. 
The Introduction, - - - -' $0 56 
Fhe English Grammar, .- 105 
The Analysis, - - - - - 80 
For First Introduction one-half the above retail prices. 

The author, Prof. 8.8. GREENE, ef Brown Uni- 
versity, has recently revised these books, and has 
condensed, simplified, and otherwise improved his 
system, which is now used in almost all the leading 
Schools of the country. They form a t 





NEW BOoOOoOES 
‘(NOW READY.| 


A Book for all Christians. 


LECTURE-ROOM 
ETALKS.! 


A Series of Familiar Discourses on Themes 
Christian Experience 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Phonographically reported by T. J. Ellinwood. 12mo 
Extra cloth. Price, $1.75. 


These “ Talks” are the well-known and delight 
ful expositions of Scripture and extempore remarks 
made at prayer-mectings, and on similar occasions, in 
the familiar and free intercourse of Mr. Beecher with 
his own people. Mr. Ellinwood’s reports, both of 
Lecture-Room Talks and of Sermons (in Plymouti. 
Pulpit) as published by the house of Ford & Co., are 
the only ones which Mr. Beecher authorizes or recog 
nizes as his own utterances. Many of them have never 
been in print. This is a volume of helpful and inspir 
ing thought, for all Christians. 


PRINCIPLES UF DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 

As applied to the Duties and Pleasures of Home. A 
Text-Book for Young Ladies in Schools, Seminaries 
and Colleges. By CATHERINE E. BEECHER and 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

A compact 12mo. volume of 300 pages; profusely 
illustrated ; well printed, and bound in neat and 
substantial style. Price $2.00. 

Prepared with a view to assist in training youne 
women for the distinctive duties which inevitably 
come upon them in household life, this volume should 
find an honored place in every institution devoted tc 
feminine education. Ver many topics of vital im- 
portance in the regul of the h hold receive 
thorough treatment. The book has been made with 
especial reference to the duties, (cares, and pleasures 
of the family, as being the place where, whatever the 
political developments of the future, Woman, from her 
very nature, of body and of spirit, will find her most 
engrossing occupation. 


ALSO READY: 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Second Seies. 
March to September, 1869. 

Illustrated with a large and effective engraving, giving 
a fine view of the Interior of Plymouth Chureh 
45i pp. Price, Extra Cloth, 82.50; Half Morovco of 
Half Calf, $5.00. 

‘“*Mr. Beecher’s pulpit discourses need no commer- 
dation from us. His name is as familiar asa house 
hold word throughout the land, and the mere an- 
nouncement of this book, in which are gathered to 
gether the sermons of a halfa year, will be suffici2nt 
to commend it.”—Chicago Times. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 


39 Park Row, New York, 


HIRAM WOODRUFF | 


ON THE 


TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA 


How to Train and Drive Him. 


A handsome 12mo volume, with a splendid steel-plate 
portrait of Hiram Woodruff. Price, extra Cloth, $2.25. 


The New York Tribune says: “‘ Thisis a sasterly 
Treatise oy the Master of nis Profession—the ripened 
product of forty years’ experience in Handling, Train- 
ing, Riding, and Driving the Trotting Horse. There 
isno book like it in any language on the subject of 
which it treats.” Single copies sent postpaid on receipt 


of price. 
J.B. FORD & CO., 


39 PARK Row, New YorK 
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THE BEST BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY, 


YOUNG AMERICA. 


ALWAYS 


Sparkling with entertaining Stories, Poems, Puzzles, 
Music, Travels, Games, and other entertaining fea- 
tures, all profusely illustrated, and calculated to 
amuse, instruct, and elevate Young America Single 
copies, 12 cents. Yearly, $1.50, with a choice of the 
following beautiful and valuable premiums to each 


subscriber : A fine Parlor Chromo, worth $5.00, and 
equal to an oil —s or, a fine Morocco gilt- 
olge Pocket Bible; or, a fine pearl handle two-blade 
Pocket Knife and a Pallet of best Paints; or, a 
superior Spy-Glass; or, the Bright Side (Weekly) 
for one year; or, Schoolday Visitor for one year; or, 
Wood's Household Magazine for one year; or, The 
Book of Adventures, price $1.00; or a choice from 
the list of splendid premiums offered to «ingle sub- 
scribers to Demorest’s Monthiy Magne, and 
numerous other valuable and splendid premiums 
for clubs. Specimen copies, with circulars, mailed 
t-free on receipt of 10 cents. Address W. 
ENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 
Do not fail to send for a specimen. 





Series, but each book is complete in itself, and ma; 
be used independently of ee ethers ° 


WARREN'S NEW SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 
Warren’s Primary Geography. - $075 
Warren’s Common School Geogra- 
{PR SIRES ey RE 
wi on IN Physical or phy, 188 
For First Introduction one-half the above retail prices. 
These three books comprise a Oom:; Geograph- 
ical Course, adapted to all grades of Schools, an 
form the most compact and economical series now 
published. 


POTTER & HAMMOND’S COPY-BOOKS, 
Revised and Improved Edition in Three Series. 
1. The School Series. Nos. 1 to 7. 

2. The Mercantile Series. Nos. 8 to 12. 
3. The Ladies’ Series. Nos. i3 to 15. 
Per doz., $1 80. 
For First Introduction, $1 00 per dozen. 


These Copy-Books are unsurpassed ps respect to 


neatness, , ease, ; accuracy ; 
and by them easy, flowing, graceful writing is 
taught; not stiff, slow, pen-drawing. 


change in Text-books, dc., gladly received. 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 








628 & 630 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


FINISHED. 


ZELL'S POPULAR ENOYOLOPEDIA 
AND UNIVERSAL DICTIONARY. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THIS GREAT 
WORK IS NOW READY. 
No book of reference has ever met with such 


kable success, or been received with such 
‘entveseal favor as ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


+| which is the most complete and the cheapest work 


ever issu 
ENTIRE COST, $25. 


Sold only to subscribers, and delivered in parts 


50 cents each. 
“5 men ies 10 cents, sent to any address, 
e book be sent for examination, and any 
infcrmation concerning it furnished by addressing 
AGENCY OF ZELL’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
5 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Photographs of Indian Chiefs, 


BRAVES and WOMEN—IN THEIRNATIVS DRESS 
and EQUIPMENTS. FIVE FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Address H. 8. SHUSTER, 
Fort Sill, Indian Territory. 








HAT to Wear and How to Make It, 

Or Just What Every Lady Wants to Know 
Mme. Demorest’s Semi-Annual Book of Instruction 
on Dress and Dressmaking for the Fall and Winter 
of 1870-71, with full descriptions of the Latest 
Styles, including Materials, Trimmings. Mourning 
Traveling, and Wedding Outfits, alking and 
Fancy Costumes, Dinner, Evening. and other 
Toilets, Jewelry, Laces, Coiffures, Millinery, and 
everything new and desirable connected with 
Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, instructions in 
Dressmaking and other useful and valuable infor- 
mation for Dressmakers and Ladies ony 
Price 15 cents, or with the Mammoth Bulletin 
Plate ot Fashions, 50 cents. Either mailed post- 
free. 838 Broadway, New York. 


ME. DEMOREST’S ELEGANT MAM- 
MOTH BULLETIN PLATE OF FASHIONS 
for the Fall and Winter of 1870-71, elegantly colored, 
and with Book of Descriptions, meed to only 
$1.00; uncolored, 50 cents. Book of Descriptions 
alone 15 cents, Either t-free. Address, MME. 
DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N. Y. Ready Sept. 
Ist. Send early. 
VERY FINE PARLOR CHROMO 
PICTURE, worth $5.00, is given as a 
Premium to each Yearly Subscriber who pays $3.00 
for Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. Do you want an 
artistic Parlor Picture quite equal in appearance to 
an Oil Painting worth .00, send a Year’s Sub- 
scription for the Model Parlor Magazine. Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, N.Y. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


) 
BOOK AGENTS ‘WANTED. 
The Subscriber, having loeated his Subscription- 
Book business in the office of HARPER & BROTHERS, 
is now prepared to offer better inducements. it is 
believed, than any publisher of subscription-books. 


The works for which his Agents are now canvass- 
ing are the following : 


MOLINTOOK & STRONG'S CYOLOPZDIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, and EOOLE- 
SIASTIOAL LITERATURE. A work adapted 
to the wauts of all classes, being a library in itself. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches 
of Distinguished Women. By Mrs. S. J. HAue. 
With more than 200 Portraits. The interest that 
is now awakened in the public mind in regard to 
the rights, duties, and privileges of women will 
commend this work to the liberal patronage of 
both sexes. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK;; or, Biblical I- 
lustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, 
the Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Lan::. By 
W. M. Thompson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a 
Missionary in Syria und Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Life and Teach- 
ings. IlJustrated by Reference to the Manners 
Customs, Religious Beliefs. and Political Institu- 
tions of his Times. A honsehold book for every 
Christian family. 


The above are ali beautifully illustrated; and, be- 
ing works of the highest merit, Agents may feel as- 
sured that in offering them for sale they are confer- 
ring a favor to the public and benefitting themselves 

Persons now in the business or desiring to engage 
in it, and meaning business, will address, for full 
particulars, 

AVERY BILL, 


Care of HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
fowe;or,tne U N-WRIT- 
TEN WORD sinc 


MARCH. 


Shows us untold riches and beanties in the Great House, 
with its Blooming flowers, Singing birds, Waving 
palms, Rolling clouds, Beautiful bow, Sacred moun- 
tains, Delightful rivers, Mighty oceans, Thundering 
voices, Blazing heavens and vast universe with count- 
less beings in millions of worlds, and reads to us in 
each the Unwritten Word. Rose paper, ornate 
engravings and superb binding. Intelligent men and 
women wanted to introduce the work in every town- 
ship and village. Light business. Good pay. Send 
for circular. description, endorsements and terms to 
ZEIGLER & McCURDY, 168. Sixth Street, 


agents. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y eam WANTED FOR GOD 
IN HISTORY. 

A grand Theme, and the grandest book of modern 

times. AJ] History analyzed from a new stand point, 

God rules among the nations. An OPEN BIBLE 

in every land. No other book like it. Approved by 

aver 100 Divines and all the leading papers. 

The best terms to Agents ever before given. Our 
new plan insures a sale in over Saey- Address, 
at once, J. W. GOODSPEED & CO., 

37 Park Row, New York, or 148 Lake St., Chicago. 


~ ACENTS--$50,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetable Choppers 
sold the first year. Extra inducements now offered. 
D. A. NEWTON & CO., 

20 Cortland St., New York, 
or 209 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


$10 A DAY ss. 


E.astic Broom. 75,000 now IN use. C. A. 
CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., N. ¥., or 209 Lake 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 day) to sell 
the celebrates HOME SHUTTLE SEW. 
ING MACHINE Has the under-feed, 
makes the ‘‘lock stitch’’ (alike on both sides), 
and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Ad- 
dress JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston. 
Muss., Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, lll., er St. Louis,Mo 


A Fresh and Important Study, 
“ Women, as well as Men, to be Trained for their 
Peculiar Duties.” 


Principles of Domestic Science 


AS APPLIED TO THE 


Duties and Pleasures of Home. 
A Text-Book for Young Ladies 


In Schools, Seminaries and Colleges. 
By CaTaarine E. BEEouER 
and Harriet BezouEr Stowe. 


very handsome 12mo volume of 390 pages. Illustrated. 
A Price, $2.00. 

i with copies, 
Teachers will be mappa tor + eee pies, post- 


is admirable book is endorsed by the authorities 
fee College and the most prominent educational 
institutions and publications in the land. It has been 
adopted asa text-book by Broo ke 
Phi! hia Hamilton Institute, Willard Semin- 
ary, an of the best American Schools for Wo- 
men. The has but one voicein regard to its im- 

and value. 


Special terms for introducing this work into Schools. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers. 














To AGENTS 
SELLING SIL 








99 Park Row, New York’ 


= OPEN Door. 


Rev. J. HYATT SMITH. 
The great Narrative Work on the much- 
vexed subject of 


CLOSE COMMUNION. 


PRICE, $1.25. 


The Door will Open September 15, 1879. 
THEO. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
SENT FREE TO ALL 
On Receipt of Stamp, 


Specimen Pages of our New Sabbath-School 
Singing Book, 


THE SILVER SONG, 


Now ready. Containing nearly One Hundred and 
+ Eighty pages of Fresh New Music. 
Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 

The author labored two years in the preparation 
of this work, and has revised it three times before 
placing it in the hands of the publisher. 

Book will be ready September Ist, and orders will 
be filled in rotation at the following low prices: 

Paper Covers. Board Covers. 
One Copy. Per Hundred. OneCopy. Per Hundred 

$0 30. $25 00. $0 35. $30 00 


Single copies sent by mail, Postage paid, upon 
receipt of price. Address W. W. WHITNEY, 
Toledo, O. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
CARPIETS. 


FIVE-FRAME 
ENCLISH BRUSSELS, 
Reduced to $1 75 per yard. 


200 PIECES FIVE-FRAME 


ENCLISH BRUSSELS, 


Greater Part Oonfined Styles, 
Reduced to $2 00 per yard. 


VERY BEST QUALITY 


English Tapestry Brussels, 
$1 30 per yard. 


French Moquettes & Axminsters, 


$3 50 and $4 per yard. 
ROYAL WILTONS, 
Best Quality, $2 50 and $3 pér yard, 
CROSSLEY’S VELVETS, 
Choice \Designs,{$2 50 per yard. 
Superfine Ingrains, 3-Plys. 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC 
Oil Cloths, Rugs, Mats, &c., 
At Extremely Low Prices. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth, 
and Tenth Streets. 


AT 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


NEW FALL COODS 
RECEIVED DAILY. 





SILKS, VELVETS, FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
SASH AND BONNET RIBBONE6, 
TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
YANKEE NOTIONS, 
WORSTED GOODS, 
HATS, &c., &c. 


CORSETS, BONNETS, 


OUR DOLLAR KID GLOVES ARE SUPERB. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Nos. 309, 311, 3114 Grand ; Nos. 66, 68, 70 Allen St., 
Fifth block east from the Bowery. 


wSUMMERTRADEc: 


MIA Straw Goods, PARASOLS, Sun Umbrellas, CY 
“A RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, and CY 
MA FANUY GOODS, HOSIERY, WHITE GOODS, CY 
14 HOUSEKEEPING and FURNISHING Goods, CY 
WA BOOKS AND STATIONERY, &c., CY 

R. H. MACY, cy 
l4th St. and 6th Ave. cy 





MA 


CORSETS FOR THE MILLION. 


THOMPSON'S. $1.25, $1.50. $1.75, and $2.00 EACH. 
FIN CH CORSETS. “7c. to $5.00. 
A LARGE STOCK OF CORSETS. 60c. EACH. 
100 DOZEN LADIES’ no SKIRTS, from 
to 


W. A. CORR, 
222 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


DRY GOODS. 


C. M. GRAVES, salesman at Messrs. H. B. CLAF- 
LIN & CO’S, corner of Church and Worth streets, 
Now York, solicits the patronage of merchants de- 
sirows ot prgohostig D Goods at the most favor. 
able rates. Inquire RAVES. 


ME, DEMOREST’S Combination 
Suspender and Shoulder-Brace, 
These useful and comfortable articles relieve the 
hips and s d the weight of the skirts on the 
shoulders, and at the same time, they are so ar- 
ranged that they incline the shoulders back and the 
chest forward, giving a very graceful and dignified 
tion to the body—conducing to comfort and 
ealth, besides being very convenient and durable. 
Every lady should wear, and no child should be 
without them. Ladies’, $1; C.ildren’s, 75 cents. 
Mailed free on reveipt of price. Address, 

















MME. DEMOREST, 838 Broadway, New York. 
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AT HOME. 


— Texas has a new game incards. One 
holds a revolver, the other holds the cards. A 
coroner holds the inquest. 


— ‘Bury me in a Pompadour waist, cut 
biased,” was the last request of a Vicksburg 
girl. 

— A fellow ‘‘ who knows about farming” 
thinks the reason why Adam and Eve had so 
much trouble in the garden was because they 
raised cain before they got able. However, it 
did not make much difference, for they turnéd 
out well. 

—. The Oshkosh Northwestern says that a 
clergyman residing in a neighboring city re- 
cently failed to keep an appointment to preach 
in one of the churches of that city on account 
of the “ duplex arrival of the mail,” ashe wrote 
to the committee. His wife had twin boys. 


— A person in Boston who found the 
wallet of a dealer in “‘ garden truck,” contain- 
ing over $100, and returned it to him with con- 
siderable trouble, was rewarded with the invi- 
tation, “‘ Won’t you take a pear?” the huckster 
adding, however, by way of caution, “‘ but not 
out of the best box.” 

_- “ Sir,” said an astonished landlady to 
a traveler who had just sent his cup forward 
for the seventh time, ‘‘ you must be very fond 
of coffee.” ‘* Yes, madam, Iam,’’ he replied, 
‘¢ or I never should drink 80 much water to get 
a little.” 

— The opening chapter of a Western 
novel contains the following: ‘‘ All ofa sudden 
the fair girl continues to sit upon the sand, 
gazing upon the briny deep, on whose heaving 
bosom the tall ships went merrily by, freighted 
—ah! who can tell with how much of joy and 
sorrow, and {pine, and lumber, and emigrants, 
and hoops, and salt fish !” 


—A Baltimore paper says that a young 
lady was recently discharged from one of the 
largest pickle factories in that city, because she 
was so sweet she took all.the acid out of the 
vinegar. 

We should like to see that young lady try her 
powers on a family jar we saw last week. We 
think it would have taken more lasses than one 
to preserve the sweetness in that household. 
There was too much vinegar in the ‘‘ mother,” 
and the father was a little Tartar. 


A cautious look around he stole— 
‘His bags of chink he chunk— 

And many a wicked smile he smole, 
And many a wink he wunk! 


— An unfortunate deacon recently cre- 
ated a good deal of merriment at a church in 
St. Joseph, Mo., while engaged in taking up 
the contributions. He had suffered, some days 
previously, from an accident to his nose, and 
displaced the plaster in his dnxiety to secure a 
ten-cent stamp that had fallen. He made a 
hasty dive for 4a small white object on the car- 
pet, but had no sooner placed it on the tip of 
his nasal organ than the 3 oung ladies began to 
thrust their handkerchiefs into théir mouths 
and titter. The cause of such a sudden out- 
burst of good spirits was not discovered by him 
until he entered the vestry-room, and saw that 
he had replaced the plaster with a cotton-spool 
label cofitaining the following suggestive 
words: “‘ Warranted to hold out 200 yards.’’ 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 
TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 
THE BRICHT SIDE 


Not less than three months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


ees 
To the end of the present year to néw subscribers 
fn the year 1871. Please mention this when you 
order. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen copy free. 
No confinued stories. The very best writers. 


100 Gold Dollars 
Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems. 


THE BRICHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The cheapest paper in the 
world. Vigorous and lively. Thoroughly Christian. 
An exponent of the living world of interest to the 

oung. A cultivator of that which is pure and ele- 
vating in fancy. A teacher of that which is valua- 
ble and entertaining in fact. e | ula- 
tion of any children’s paper or magazine in the 
world, considering length of time published. Ex- 
amine an 1 see If success is an index of merit. Send 

our: ubscription, or order a specimen at once, 

ention where you saw this advertisement. JoHN 
B. ALDEN & Cu., Publisliers, Chicago, Lil. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!! 


$100.00 Prize Story 


In every Number of Vol. I, of 


Wood's Household Macarine, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST 
Dollar Monthly in the Werld 














The VII. Volume begins with Julv. 1870. 


Yearly, $1; Single Copies, 10 cts. 
SPLEYDID PREMIUMS 5% ond for Catalogue 
S. SuW . Ou, Publisher, 

.NEWBURG, N. Y¥._ 





THE BALANCE-WHEEL 


OFA 


WALTHAM WATCH 


BEATS 


4 times a second, 
240 times a minute, 
14,400 times an hour, 


345,600 times a day, 
2,419,200 times a week, 
10,368,000 times a month, 


126,144,000: times a year. 


MORE IS EXPECTED FROM A 
WATCH THAN ANY OTHER 
KIND OF MACHINERY. 


It must not only run all day, but 
all night, not only on week days, but 
on Sundays and Holidays. Tt must 
run hanging up or tying down—up- 
side down or right side up. Tt must 
keep running when the wearer sits 
down or stands up, when he walks 
or rides. In fact, it is expected to 
do its duty at all times, in every 
place, and in every position. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


will fulfill all these requirements. If wound once a 
day, it will faithfully tick for you a hundred and 
twenty-six million times in a year, without even 
requiring fresh oil all that time. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


CONTAINS 


5 Springs, 9 Wheels, 51 Screws 
and 98 other parts, making 
altogether 163 separate 

: pieces. 
EVERY GENUINE WALTHAM WATOH 
HAS SEVEN JEWELS. 


The Extra Jeweled have Eleven Jewels. 
The Full Jeweled have Fifteen Jewels. 


Every part of a Waltham Watch is made by ma- 
chinery. The machinery used in making the move- 
ment of a single Watch cost over a hundred 


thousand dollars, yet we sell these Watches in a’ 


solid silver hunting case for $18. The same Watch 
could not be made by hand and finished as perfectly 
for ten times as much. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


ia interchangeable, like a Springfield rifle, that is, 
any part of one Watch is exactly like the same part 
in another; and if ten Watches of one grade were 
takenapart, and the screws, wheels, springs, &o., 
were mixed together, ten watches could be made by 
putting these parts together again without any re- 
ference to their former combination. This is a great 
advantage. For if any part of a Waltham Watch is 
injured we can always replace it at a trifling ex- 
pense. 


A GENUINE WALTHAM WATCH 


is made with special reference to durability. Other 
watches will run for a year or two, and then give 
out and require constant repairs, but a Waltham 
Watch will run faithfully many years. 

We sell these Watches— 


In Solid Silver Hunting Cases, - $18. 
In Sold Gold Hunting Cases, - - $70. 


‘We have prepared an Iilustrated Price List, 
which describes the various grades of Watches in 
detail, gives the weight and quality of the cases, 
and all other iuformation necessary for an intelli- 
gent selection. We wish every one would'send for 
it before ordering a Watch. 

WRITE FOR IT AS FOLLOWS: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me your Illustrated Price List of 
Waltham Watches, as per advertisement in the 
Christian Union. 

(Sign name and address in full.) 

The terms on which we sell these 
Watches are very liberal. We will send 
them by Express to any one, in any State 
or Territory, with the bill to be coliect- 
ed on delivery. On every bill we sénd 
there are printed instructions to the Ex- 
press agent to allow the purchaser to 
open the package and examine the 
Watch before paying. If not satisfac- 
tery, you need not take it; and even 
after you have taken it, if it should not 
prove satisfactory, we will exchange it 
without expense, or 


Refund the Money. 


We have sent out over Five Thousand of these 
Watches upon these conditions, and have only been 
asked to refund the mdtiey in three ¢asés, and not 
one of these was on accolint of dissatisfaction with 
the Watch, but because the parties needed the 
money more. ; 

We have no Agents, and our prices are the 
same to all. A resident of Oregon or Texas 
can buy a Watch from us and it will cost 
him no more than if he lived in New York. 
All this is explained in the Price List. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.— We do not sell Waltham 
Watches in any Imitation, Gilt, Plated, Oroide or 
Filled Cases whatever (these are all other names for 
Brass or German Silver). The Waltham Watch is 
worthy of a solid gold or silver case, and we do not 
propose to sell it in any other. 

Let every one send for a Price List. 
Address in fall, 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewelers and Silversmiths, 


No. 785 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 


T.S. BERRY & CO., 789 Broadway. corner 10th 
St., keep a fine assortment of Pianos; Organs, or 
Melodeons, for sale or rent, at very low prices for 
cash. Their HALLET, DAVIS, & CO.’S pianos 
are unsurpassed. Their stock of second-hand pianos 
and melodeons is very fine and very cheap. They 
sell on small monthiy payments and sent cheap. 
Their organs, with the Vox Angelic, are superb. 
You can get @ good bargain there always. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 


A GREAT OFFER !! 

se 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first class makers, includ- 
ing Chickering & Son’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
"OR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 
to $20 monthly until paid; the same to Let, and rent 
money applied if purchased. 


THE EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS PIANO-FORTE, 
Square and Upright. 


Acknowledged by the first musical talent of the country 
to be the BEST PIANO now made and the most durable. 

The great combination of excellent qualities in the 
CHAMBERS PIANO in regard to tone, touch, power, and 
perfecticn of workmanship, have placed it iu the front 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and con- 


dealers and purc' 


tory, No. 221 Sixth St. % 
T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
99 and 101 Fourth Ave.., New York City, 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


AND 


“The Geo. Woods & Co.” Organs, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
DOANE, WING, OUSHING & SMITH, 


No. 423 Broome Street. New York. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 
E.& G. G. HOOK, Boston, 


Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN ; th 
organ inthe PLYMOUTH OHURCH, Brook:yn, 
=e mang pundueds of WP pr of all sizes, in 
e country, anc 
pest oh te Non Tek gE enominations. 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 


Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated on 
precisely the same terms as at the factory. 


Dutch Bulbeus Reots 


AND 


SMALL FRUITS. 


Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beauti- 
fully illustrated with many engravings and a splen- 
didly colored lithograph of the celebrated Lilium 
Auratum, or Golden Banded Lily of Ja- 
pan, is now ready for distribution, and will be 
mailed to all applicants enclosing Ten Cents ; regu- 
lar customers supplied gratis. 


Address 8B, K. BLISS & SONS, 
SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
New York. P.O. Box No. 5712. 














RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 


Trees and Plants, continually offered for sale at the 
ROCHESTER COMMERCIAL NURSERIES, 
Established 1330, 

All those who are interested in out of door life, as 
well as Nurserymen and Dealers in Trees, are requested 

to send for our Catalogues. 

The new ‘Semi-Annual Circular” of wholesale 
prices just —-. Also, a Circular giving des- 
cription and testimonials of the 


NEW MT. VERNON PEAR, 


A Beautiful Colored Engraving of which will be given 


to all who ask for it. 
Address, W. S. LITTLE, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Buy the Black Beauty! 
eed EUMELAN ©" 
Best early Grape ; sweet, large,. usu.vus. Vin 
hardy, prolific; $2 each; $18 per doz. Sent by mai 
Descriptive \ursery Catalogue, ful) of facts and hints 
10 cents, Family and Club rates of Trees, Vines, &, 
free. MERRILL & COLEMAN, Geneva, N. Y. 


IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 
A Sewing Machine, 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE: 

| 
not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York 
State Fair, Maryland State Fair, or because the 
judges at the American Institute say, “‘ This is bet- 
ter than any of its class known to the judges "—hnot 
these, not all together, but because we like it best, 
as a woman Ww say. It works like a charm; we 
ean sew anything we please with it; the ghildren 
can’t get it out of order; and it is put at most rea- 
sonable terms.—Ohurch Unions 














The American Buttonhole, Overseaming, & 
Sewing Machine 'Co. 
Have now ready for delivery their 


NEW and GREATLY IMPROVED 
‘SEWINC-MACHINES, 


WITH or WITHOUT the Buttonhole 
parts. 
Don't fail to see them before purchasing 
elsewhere. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES—572 & 574 Broadway, 
.  N.Y., and 264 Fulton Av., Brooklyn. 


Send for circulars and samples. 
Canvassers and agents liberally treated with. 





E HAVE JUST ISSUED THE LITTLE 
PORAL’S 


POCKET SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 


Being twelve Beautifully-Colored Mage, as follows : 
-. ‘Ancient World 2, Armenia; 3. Canaan in the 


among Ages: 4 He oeperid and Solo 
the Tribes ; 6. ms of David an 
mon; 7, Kin of Judah and Israel ; 8. Assyria; 
9. P ein the Time of our Savior; 10. Jérusa- 
lem; 11. vels of Paul; 12. oe v vetded i 
‘ac covers two pages (no leaves . 
and ae book is nice pocket size, making the 
neatest set of Maps we have ever seen. 

Bound in three Sizes : Flexible Pane Covers, 
price 25 cts.; Strong — Cloth, price 50 cts. ; 
same binding, with gilt and title, 75cts. Sent 
by mail, paid, on reoelpt of price. 





| 


t. e trade. 
BEWELL & Co, Publishers 
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$1,000,000 
CONNECTICUT 


AIR LINE BONDS 


HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY NEGOTIATED 
LEAVING ABOUT 


$500,000 


UNSOLD, 
Which we offer at the original price, par 
and interest. 


ONE-HALF OF THE ROAD 
18 COMPLETED, 


and trains are regularly running between New 
Haven and Middletown, while the unfinished por- 
tion between Middletown and Willimantiofis graded 
for over twenty miles, which leaves only some seven 
coreight miles to grade to COMPLETE THE WHOLE 


LINE, 

THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT IS TRUS- 
TEE FOR THE BONDHOLDERS, and each bond 
is signed and issued by the Comptroller of the State. 
The bonds are of convenient denominations, $50u 
aud $1,000, and can, at the option of the holder, be 
regictered. They bear interest at the rate of 
SEVEN PER CENT., ang semi-annually, in 
May and November, in New York. They can be 
obtained of any bank or banker, or by sending 
direct to 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 
No. 18 WALL STREET, N. ¥. 


ELIZABETHTOWN AND PADUCAH 


RAILROAD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
8 per Cent. Twenty Year 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS. 


This Road, connecting the important points of 
Louisville and Paducah, is 185 miles long and passes 
through a rich agricultural and mineral section of 
the State of Kentucky, the traffic of which, it is be- 
lieved, will be abundantly remunerative. 

Nearly the whole line is under contract, and thir- 
ty-one miles of the road are already in successful 
operation. 

The stock subscriptions (of which the City of 
Louisville subscribed $1,000,000) amount to $3,= 
095,000, 

To lay the rails and completely equip the road, 
THREE MILLION DOLLARS of First Mort- 
gage Convertible Bonds have been authorized, bear- 
ing eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually 
at the BANK OF AMERICA, in the City of New 
York, on the 1st days of March and September. 

These Bonds are the only lien upon the property 
and franchises of the Company, and are deposited 
with the UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, which will pay over the proceeds 
of the bonds to the Railroad Company only in the 
ratio of construction. 

The most rigid care has been exercised to protect 
the interest of the bondholders by every legal safe- 
guard. The bonds can be converted into stock at 
the option of the holder for seven years after the 
completion of the road. The management is in the 
hands of some of the most responsibie and favor- 
ably-known business men of Kentucky. With the 
guarantee of their able and faithful direction, and 
the large amount of stock subscribed, these bonds 
form a very safe and desirable investment. 

The price of the bonds at present is 874 and ac- 
crued interest. 

Any further information will be furnished upon 
application to the undersigned. 

NORTON, SLAUGHTER & CO., 
No. 41 Broad St. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH & CO., 
No. 40 Wall St. 
HALLGARTEN & CO., 
No. 28 Broad St. 


New Jersey 7 Per Cent. 


Town Bonds, 


AUTHORIZED BY ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE, 
and the issue restricted to one-tenth the assessed valua- 
tion of the real estate of the following towns: 
NEW PROVIDENCE, UNION COUNTY. 
BEDMINSTER, SOMERSET COUNTY. 
BERNARD, SOMERSET COUNTY. 


In $100s, $500, and $1,000, and having from 15 to 3 
years to run, at 85 and interest. 


Interest payable annually, January and July, at the 
American Exchange Bank, New York, free of tax. 


For full particulars apply to 


PARKER & LAWRENCE, 
Bankers, No. | Wall-St. 


TEN PER CENT, INTEREST. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(Main Line to San Francisco) 
LAND CRANT BONDS, 


SELLING AT 73, are the cheapest first-class Rail- 
road security in the market (pay )0 per cent. at 70). 
They are the_only mortgage on all the lands 
granted by the United States Government to said 
road, are perfectly safe, and are TAKEN AT PAR 
in payment for company’s lands. 
Coupons paid promptly 1st April and October. 

















Earnings, June, 1870...... ederdbopneede 
Increase over same months last year... 


For sale by J. 8. a al 


LOCKWOOD & CO., 
BANKERS, 
D4 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Buy and Sell on Commission, Government, Railway, 
and other Securities. 





J pride in announcing that they have 


1 gous. It is already the most widely qnoted 


7 per Cent. Gold Loan 


ON A COMPLETED TRUNK LINE. 


|INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON, 


Western Railway, 


From Indianapolis, Ind., to Pekin, Tll., 205 miles in 
length, is completed and fully equipped with new 
and first-class Rolling Stock, and already EARN- 
ING NEARLY DOUBLE THE INTEREST ON 
THE WHOLE ISSUE OF BONDS with rapidly 
increasing receipts. 

The bonds are secured by a First Mortgage or 
the Road, Equipments and entire Property of the 
Company, and, BEING ON A COMPLETED 
ROAD WHICH PASSES THROUGH ONE OF 
THE MOST THICKLY POPULATED AND 
RICHEST PORTIONS OF THE WEST, with so 
many valuable connecting trunk lines East and 
Weat, NO SECURITY CAN BE MORE ABSO- 
LUTELY SAFE. 

The road passes through six flourishing ‘and 
growing cities, and numerous towns which contain 
in the aggregate nearly 200,000 people, and within 
20 miles of the track there is a population of 600,000. 

THE BONDS ARE CONVERTIBLE into Stock 
at par, which isa valuable option, as MANY OF 
THE WESTERN ROADS, LESS FAVORABLY 
LOCATED, ARE AT A HIGH PREMIUM. 

Over seven-eighths of the loan has been marketed 
during the construction of the line. The balance 
we offer at 924 AND INTEREST, giving investors 
the full benefit of the advantage of the completion 
of the road. 

All marketable securities received in exchange at 
market rates. Bonds forwarded to all points FREE 
OF EXPRESS CHARGES. 

For maps and full particulars, apply to 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
No. 14 Nassau St., N.Y. 


JAMES SHARKEY, 
MONUMENT 


WORKS, 
CREENWOOD CEMETERY, 
5th av., 23d and 24th sts., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
rr, 





and Civic Monuments, Statues, 
mbs, Vaults, Fences, etc., 


Designed and executed in the best style of art. A 
large and varied assortment of 


Monuments, Statuary, Gravestones, etc., 
Always on exhibition, and for sale at reasonable 
prices. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
SERMONS, 


Suitable for Binding and Preservation. 


These Sermons are being read by people of every 
class and denomination all over this country and 
Europe. The form in which they are issued is such 
that the numbers can be preserved and bound up in 
a handsome volume. One year’s subscription secures 
fifty-two numbers, making two handsome volwmes of 


Over Four Hundred Pages each. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3.00) 


AND 

THE OHRISTIAN UNION ($3.00), 

will be sent to one address for one 
year for $5. 
(The regular price being $6.00). 

Every subscriber under this offer will re- 
ceive a copy of Marshall's *‘Household Wash- 
ington.” 

J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Ruw,N. ¥. 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Grand National Work of Art. 
MARSHALL’S 
“Household Engraving of Washington,” 
A work of world-wide fame. universally acknowledged 


to be the most magnificent engraving ever 
execu in America, 





The Publishers of “‘ THe CHRISTIAN UNION” take 
purchased the 
plate of this superb large line engraving of WASsH- 
INGTON—a Plate valued at TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
—to be presented to new subscribers to that paper. 
The yearly subscription-price of THE CHRISTIAN 
Unron is $3.00, and the publishers make the follow- 
ing EXTRAORDINARY AND LIBERAL OFFER: 


To every NE W Subscriber for the Ohristian Union at 
$3, will be presented a copy of this splendid 
world-renowned work of art. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Editor-in-Chief, 


Is the only weekly religious journal for which Mr. 
BEECHER writes, or to which he in any way contri- 
butes. Itisa paper for all Christians everywhere, 
being published in the interest of the whole body of 
Christ's followers. The paper will be made, in vari- 
ous ways, the most attractive religious weekly 


hroughout the whole country; its form, sixteen 

large quarto, is so convenient for reading, 

ng and preservation that it has in this alone a 

merit not by the large ‘ blanket- 

aed wy uy, its literary attractions are not sur- 
any. 


Subscribe for it! Get others to take it! 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 





39 Park Row, New York, 





Sept. 17, 1870. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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ABROAD. 


— Napoleon has kept his word and led 
his army into Prussia. 


— Should the Pope come to this country, 
we trust it is not disrespectful to say he will 
pecome a Pioneer. 


— An Irish schoolmaster wrote the fol- 
jowing copy for one of his pupils: ‘‘ Idleness 
covereth a man with nakedness.” 


— An Englishman recently brought a suit 

* acainst a] newspaper for damages, because his 

advertisement had been printed incorrectly, but 

the case was decided against him on account of 
the illegibility of the writing. 


_— The Russian government, having heard 
of Mr. Seward’s contemplated visit to China, 
has tendered him the use of the palace of the 
Russian Legation at Pekin for a residence 
while there. 


_— Londoners are beginning to agitate for 
the erection of houses in flats. This has already 
peen done on a palatial scale at Westminster, 
and in less magnificent proportions in the Pea- 
bodqand Waterloo buildings. 


— An art establishment in Berlin received 
an order for the photographs of certain Prussian 
Generals, from a house in Paris. It replied that 
the portraits had all been sold, but the Generals 
would soon be in Paris themselves. 


— The Earl of Shaftesbury, in speaking 
recently of the evils arising from the celibacy 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, said: ‘‘ If His 
Holiness the Pope had a wife she would not 
allow him for an hour to remain in the belief 
that he was infallible.” 


—An English architect has published a 
plan for building an immense national mauso- 
leum. The building is to contain space for the 
interment of two million bodies. The style is 
to be Gothic, and for size and magnificence St. 
Paul’s and St. Peter's at Rome will be put down 
as dwarfs in comparison. 


— In one of Edmond About’s letters to 
the Soir he says: ‘‘But Providence or chance 
put me to bed on Sunday night in the same 
chamber where Marshal MacMahon slept the 
evening before, and General Baron Gersdorf 
two days after. I found in it a packet of tele- 
graphic despatches, forgotten by the Marshal. 
These papers did not belong to me, so I gave 
them up. They belonged to history. -I took a 
copy of them.” Quite right to give these pa- 
pers up, M. About, but quite wrong, as we 
think, to copy them. Who can now be sur- 
prised at Ministers of War and Commanders- 
in-Chief not receiving Newspaper Correpon- 
dents with open arms? 





Boman SERVICES. 
Ge are making a Specialty of the 
manufacture of Gommunion Gare of 
the finest quality and of chaste and ap- 
propriate designs, @atalogues show- 
ng the different styles will be sent by 
mail on application, — 
ADAMS, CHANDLER & CO., 
20 John St., New York, 
tunufacturers of Ftne Silber Plated CUare. 





WASHINGTON MEDALLION PEN. 


These are the BEST pens in the world, 
who hold Patron's Tickets can a list the drawn 
numbers by referring to The ‘ onday each 
week, or sending their address, with eee, 
ee “Washington Medallion Pen Company,” 11 Coll 

ace, N. Y. 


ll persons 


to 
ege 





‘Elastic Sponge 
CHURCH CUSHIONS, 


MATTRESSES and PILLOWS. 
No Packiny. No Moth. No Dust. 
Guaranteed. 


CUSHIONS adopted by nearly 100 CHURCHES. 
Mattresses and Pillows extensively by Hotels 
and Families. Send for Circular and prices. 


American Patent Sponge Co., 


524 BROADWAY, - 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


A. WILLARD & CO., 
= Looking Glasses, 


177 Canal Street 
2d Block West of the Bowery, NEW YORK. 


Vy 








ble yasseriala | 
iPACT, simple, d ble, and efficient 
OMPACT, simple, urabie, hi 1 


OLBY WRINGER! Best and Cheapest! 
(ise? of indestru 
Broadway, N. Y.! 


OMPARE it with eve 
OLBY Bros. & CO., 








BEAUTIFUL STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS, with Lithograph Plans and 
Description of . 


A MODEL HOUSE. 

Iwant all who think of paiding to see my De- 
‘criptive Circular and Price List. W you please 
tend me your address, and assist in ourenting a 
howledge of valuable improvements ? 

GEO. J. COLBY, Architect, Waterbury, Vt. 


50,000 Boys and Girls 


WANTED, one or more in every city, 
Mtighborhood in the United Sta to_ work at 
leisure hours for good pay incash. Pleadatt,-per- 
manent, honorable pod me meat. .Write at once to 
JOHN B, ALDEN & Co., 


; ago, Ill. Please men- 
tion where you see this. 

with Stencil and_Key-Check 
$250 Bente een re Oleealar and 


Samples, free. Address 8. M. SPENOKR, Brat 


d ts in businese. 
G60 AaESE. J Novelty Oo. Ba00, Me, 





village, and 














From the Brooklyn Union. 
THE TRIBUNE'S GREAT DISPATCHES. 


It amazes us to witness the envy of certain jour- 
nals at the TRIBUNE'S brilliant and unprecedent- 
ed telegrams from the seat of war. The TRIB- 
UNE'S triumph, instead of being made an occasion 
of disparagement by less fortunate but still enter- 
prising rivals, ought to be every where acknowledged 
as a common honor to journalism at large. The 
TRIBUNE'S dispatches from Gravelotte and Se- 
daa, together with its report of the interview with 
Count Bismarck, are the three most important and 
successful achievements known in reportorial his- 
tory. We may safely say that the two greatest 
newspapers ever printed in America were the two 
successive TRIBU NES which appeared on Monday 
and on Tuesday of the present week. 


From the Boston Times, 

The gentleman who describes the European bat 
tles for the New York TRIBUNE has shown him- 
self one of the ablest and most remarkable military 
writers of the age. The fact of his being near the 
head. quarters of the Prussian Army aids him ma- 
terially in his work, as he evidently commands bet- 
ter sources of information than any other corres- 
pondent, probably because he possesses more of the 
confidence of the Prussian staff. His letters give 
evidence not only of the most graphic and vivid 
eto of description, but of a fasulty of compre- 

ending at a glance the military situation. his 
erables him to present a picture of a battle to the 
mind of the reader, which is the highest art of a 
writer. 


From the Quincy Whig. 

The eg of the New York TRIBUNE in 
furnishing detailed news from the seat of war is 
without a parallel in the annals of journalism, either 
in Europe or America. Its issue of the 24th con- 
tained a four-column sketch of the battle of Grave- 
lotte, which was written on the 18th, reached Lon- 
don on the 23d, and then was sent by cable to New 
York so as to Bg in THE TRIBUNE on the 
morning of the 24th. The cost of this single dis- 
patch was $2,280 in gold, 


From the Peoria Transcript. 


Since the et of the European war, no 
newspaper in either Continent has shown more 
alertness, courage and en rise in procuring news 
than the New York TRIBUNE. very other pa- 
per in this country has been more or less d lent 


THE TRIBUNE’S WAR NEWS. 


THE VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


From the Cincinnati Gazette. 

The New York TRIBUNE, in its arrangements 
for news, is the only paper that has had reports of 
any value, and its specials from the seat of war are 
more full and reliable than anything published in 
this country or Europe. 


Fron the Chicago Post. 

Since the beginning of the European war, the 
Prussians have not shown more alertness, enterprise 
and courage in battle than the New York TRIB- 
UNE has exhibited in obtaining and recording the 
news of the battles. The TRIBUNE has led the 
press of the world as King William has Jed the sol- 
diers of his realm. In fact, no other journal in 
America or England can be said to have had the 
news at all, except by receiving it from the TRIB- 


From the Allentown (Penn.) Daily Chronicle. 


For news of the war now raging in Europe, the 
whole country depends on the New York TRIB- 
UNE. It is known to bereliable. Its Evropean 
correspondents are men of talent and of integrity, 
and the combined efforts of its immense corps of ed- 
itors, correspondents, reporters, &c., including some 
of the best men in the country, have succeeded in 
placing the New York TRIBUNE in the proud pe- 
sition it now: holds as the leading journal of the 
United States. 


From the New Jersey Pioneer. 

Tue New YorkK Trisune.—This journal, already 
well known throughout the nation as,.the ablest and 
best edited periodical of our times, is making itself 
again, as it did in our late civil war, the leader in 
the matter of war dispatches, and the latest and 
most excellent war news generally. Its communi- 
cations from the recent battle-fields of Woerth, 
Gravelotte, Rezonville, and Mars-la-Tour, have been 
full, explicit, and intensely interesting. We con- 
cede to this valuable and trustworthy journal, not 
only the meed of being the greatest newspaper in 
America, but the greatest and most able periodical 
of the world. 


From the Waterbury American. 
It is only putting in print the unanimous opinion 
of the intelligent public when we say the TRIB. 
UNE has shown itself in its management, since the 





v t 
upon the TRIBU for its details of the stirring 


events now going on. 


From the Bridgeton Chronicle. 
It is no wonder that the TRIBUNE'S large corps 
of a in France and Germany daily fur- 
nish the fullest, most interesting, and trustworthy 
news from the seatof war. In this enterprise the 
New York TRIBUNE is ahead of its competitors. 


From Harper’s Weekly. 
WAR NEWS BY ATLANTIC CABLE. 


The extent to which the Atlantic telegraph is 
used by the American press in reporting the prog- 
ress of the warin France is a noteworthy illustra- 
tion of the enterprise of our journals, and of their 
superiority to the European as purveyors of news. 
While even the London Times is satisfied with the 
most meagre outline by telegraph, and depends upon 
correspondence by mail for the bulk of its news, the 
New York TRIBUNE, for instance, gave, in ad- 
vance of European journals, the first detailed ac- 
count of the great battle of Gravelotte. That battle 
was fought on Thursday, August 18, lasting far into 
the night, and on the Wednesday morning following 
the TRIBUNE printed a vivid and minute descrip- 
tion of the day’s events, at a time when no details 
were known in London, Paris, or Berlin. The dis- 
patch was, it is said, the longest ever sent over the 
Atlantic telegraph, and the cost of transmission 
was nearly $5000. These facts are worthy of record, 
as illustrating the enterprise of American journal- 
ism. 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


The only American correspondents that have as 
yet sent any information from the seat of war are 
those of the New York TRIBUNE, which has dis- 
tanced all competitors by the promptness and full- 
ness of its intelligence. 


The dealers are not wholly in the wrong. 


will be certain to receive it. 


Subscription. 


Dairy Trisune, Mail Subscribers, $10 per 
annum. Single copies, 4 cents. 


Semi-WeEEKLY Trisunz, Mail Subscribers, 
$4 per an. Five copies or over, $3 each; 
an extra copy will be sent for every club 
of ten sent for at ore time. 


WreEk ty Trisvune, Mail Subscribers, $2 per 
annum. 


For club terms, send for specimen copy 
and show-bills. 


Terms, cash in advance, 


com nt of the war, head and shoulders 
above any other paper in the country. The TRIB- 
UNE of Saturday, after giving the results of the 
battles during the previous two days, concluded 
with the remark that, in all human probability Mac 
Mahon had fought his last battle. Before the paper 
was dry from the press the news of the surrender 
had been received. 


From the Springfield Republican of the 6th. 


The TRIBUNE glows a little in the great French 
events, and in its success in reporting them. It 
gives a list of “present objects of sympathy,” in 
which it includes, 1. Napoleon III. 2. The tranguil 
infant. 3. The Rey. John S.C. Abbott. 4. The Pa- 
risians, when they got the news. The World and 
Times of this city, when they got the news. 6. The 
Democrats who hoped to control the Irish vote by 
upholding a rotten and talling cause, and belittling 
a nation of gallant soldiers. We will add seventh : 
The editors who had to prepare the TRIBUNE'S 
dispatehes of Sunday evening for their papers. 


From the Bellefontaine Press. 

The enterprise of the New York TRIBUNE is 
magnificent. It is the _ newspaper in the United 
States fully represented y special correspondents 
with both Prussian and French armies, and at the 
leading capitals; and is the only paper receiving 
full special dispatches. It is in all respects the 
model American newspaper. 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 

It is said that TRIBUNES sold for $1 apiece in 
the Metropolis, on Saturday. They were worth it. 
The TRIBUNE has certainly a reason to feel 
proud. It has made a splendid exhibition of Amer- 





but not sufficient to meet the constantly increasing demand. 
Tue Trisvne in advance, either of the nearest news-stand or direct to this office, and you 





BELMONT HOTEL, 
J. P. RICHARDS, Prop’, 


DINING ROOMS, 


Rooms 50 otg., 75 ots, and $1 00 
* PER NIGHT. 


133, 135 & 137 Fulton street 


NEW YORK. 





Homeceopathic Medicines. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1835. 


BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Guccessors to WM. RADDE), 

Homespathic Pharmaceutists and Publishers 
145 GRAND STREET, 
y ‘anid te. _,/. New York. 
4 on a assortment of Medi- 
cines and Books for Physicians and family use. Or- 
ders per mail promptly attended to. 





Extraction, 





ican newspaper enterprise, and nothing but petty 
jealousy will prevent any of its contemporaries from 
acknowledging it. 


Complaints still come to us from friends who cannot buy Tue Trisune of newsdealere. 


They increase their orders from day to day, 
The better way is to order 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE: 


Advertising Rates. 


Datty TRIBUNE, 25c,, 30c., 40c., 60c., and 
$1 per line. 


Szemi-WEEKLY Tripune, 25 and 50c. per 
line. 


WEEKLY TRIBUNE, $2, $3, and $5 per line, 
according to position in the paper. 


The constantly increasing circulation of 
Tue Trisvne makes it a still more valuable 
medium through which advertisers can reach 
all parts of the country. 





Address Tar Trisung, New York. 


Chromos, Sterescopes, Albums, 
AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS. 
Imported and manufactured by 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan Mo 





BOY NTON’S 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE 
FURNACES, 

LOW AND ELEVATED DOUBLE-OVEN 
RANGES 


BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE HEATERS, HEAT- 
ING, COOKING, AND LAUNDRY 
STOVES, 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO 


No. 234 Water St., N Y 
Send for circular: 7” Yor, 


BIXBY & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
LADIES’ & CHILDRENS’ SHOES. 
All of which are warranted Bzclusively Hand-made, 

No. 8 Astor Place, 











COLTON 
BET AL ARSON eee yt ae 


(Near Broadway) New Yor. 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


Policies Issued nearly 25,000 


$3,600,000.00 


Assets 


——- 


JUSTUS LAWRENOE, President. 
J. P, ROGERS, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 








INS. CO., 
No. 102 Broadway. 
7 149 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
No. 94 Broadway, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Capital, - - $500,000.00 
Cash Assets, $2,503, 700.54 


New York, August 2d, 1870. 
The Directors of this Company have declared a 
Semi-annual Dividend of 


TEN PER CENT. 


upon the Capital, payable on demand. 
And they have also directed that 


6 PER CENT. INTEREST 


be paid on outstanding Scripgof the years 1865, ’66, 
’67, 68 and 69 on the 20th of September next. 


Scrip transfer books w:ll be closed from the 1st to 
the 20th of September. 


They have also made an allotment of Serip of 


SIXTY PER CENT, 


0 all participating Policies, deliverable on and 
afte September 20th next. 


And have also puligieh the 
SCRIP isnica in 1864, 


with STX per cent. Interest thereon to be paid off, 
in cash, on the 15th inst. 


Branch 
Offices, 


CYRUS PECK, 
Secretary. 





THE 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


No. 98 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Issues LIFE Insurance 
Policies under an improved 
and ori; a. The 
paymentof TEN DOLLARS 

oS me for TWO 
DOLLARS, 


(larger sums in proportion). 
and a small PRO-RATA 
payment is required only 
when a death occurs in the 
class and division in which 
a policy is registered. 

n some tial points, 


MUTUAL GUARANTY] #225 


Empire Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Eacellence. 


The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparailelled 
in the history of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies 
were issued in the first Twelve Months, 
insuring $7,813,850.00, which is tlhe largest 
initial year’s business ever done by a Life Insurance 
Company. wi 
AND WHY NOT? 
Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non- 
Forfeitable from payment of the first annual 
premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two 
annual payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and 
absolutely incontestable after two annual 
premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required- 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, 
if desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred 
Premiwms, and no increase of annual payment on 
any class of policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being 
returned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion 
to his contribution thereto, 

The business of the Compuny conducted upon the 
Mutual Plan. 


Example of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 

Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life 
Policy. 


Prem. Will 
> the policy < 


One Annual . 
-<f m’'s 


2 years and 3 days. 
One. ( preneond 849 
Three ‘ 6 27 
Four *“* in ~ 6 
ve force 10 
FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the 
country. Apply at the Home Office, 189 Broadway. 


continue 
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OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


~ For Use in the Family. 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
Table Sauce. 


ALL GROCERS HAVE IT. 
IN QUANTITY BY 


Halford Sauce Co., 


No. 128 Milk Street, Boston. 
, CHAMPION 
COW-MILKER. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY.—AlIl whoare looking for 
a legitimate and profitable business to call an‘ examine 
the CHAMPION COW-MILKER (pateuted April 5, 
1870), a sure cure for aching hands and kicking. It 

milks the four teats of a cow at once. It imi the 
Y calf—draws and stops drawing to swallow. Milks three- 

any: is more agreeable to th 

H Jey self-adjusting; wi 
fit any cow. A rare opportunity is now offered to ener- 
getic men either to travel or locate in city or country. 


N. Y¥. COW-MILKER M'F’G CO., 267 Broadway. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 1800 


SAPOLIO 


For General 
Household 











Ww 


Is BETTER and CHEAPER than 


x 


purposes 
SOAP. 





such as medical examina- 
rata payments, and 
te policies, this Asso- 
ciation does not vary from 
any of our oldest companies ; 
but greater simplicity, 
enemy. and Very 
4 i tion o men’ ers 
yn A “ materially” 
+ she Authorized Capital, 
$250,000. 
For particulars, pamphlets may be had 
tously at the office of the Association, No. 98 
way, New York, or of its agents. 
GEN, 8, P. HEINTZELMAN, U. 5, A., President. 
ae 5 BOSENFIELD, Jr., Vice-President. 
L. TIERNAN BRIEN, Secretary. 
JAMES A. RICHMOND, General Agent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, ... 
Assets, Ist July, 1870, 
Liabilities, . 


‘atui- 
road- 





00 
74 
49 


$2,500,000 
+ « « 4,576,235 
es . 106,359 


the condition of 


BS CT ‘ 
bata 2S URN BEM ASN OaE Stare, 
the lst day of July, 1870. ee 


18) Balancein Bank. ...... «+. ss+s05+d-s0. $200,808 00 
Beedle nad Moctenans Gainer niet es talised 

BEANE 000. cons ccgnconnspongrennner s6gcecceces 1, TUR OLS 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ "812,750 00 
United States Stocks (market vaiue).,.,..., 1,483,250 00 
State, Manici and Stocks and Bonds tah thd ob 
of a “Sioinwswine~ Grass 
TOR 000 vecccccscccseessss ccvcccsctsccccs G4,000, 205 Th 


eeereees 


J. H. WASHB 
GEO. 
T. B. 


URN, Secretary. 
M. LYON, Ass’t Secretary. 
GREENE, aa Ase't Seoretary. 
New YORE, July 12, 1870. 





J, MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres’t. |g 
D. A. , 24 Vice-Pres't. 


Fw? 
Fo 68 20” 


My ton’s Imperia) 

i 4 twebvd augris 
me So . Ask your 

or for it d y it. CRAMPTON 

BROTHERS, $4 Eeout St.» New York. 

is nas 3 - —_ 


TROY BELLS. 


Old Established Troy Bell Foundry, 
TROY, N. Y¥.—(Established 1882), a large asrort- 
ment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, and other 
Bells cone nd made toorder. Made of 
muine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung with Ro- 
- Mountings, the best and most durable ever used. 

WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. 
e Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application 

JONES & CO. Troy N. ¥. 


MENEELY’S BELL FOUNDERY 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 

ESTABLISHED 1826. 
Church, Academy, Factory and other Bells, made 
of copper and tin, warranted satisfactory, and 
mena. with our New Patent Rotary Yoke tae 
mas B=ad one dosiesble bell —— use. 

‘or and catalogues a to 

E. A. & G.  ineNERLY 

West Troy, N ¥ 


BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, Academies, Factories, Fire 
Alarms, &0., &c., of Pure Bell Metal (Copper and 


). Warranted and fitted with improved m 
Rates cash prices. Also AMALGAM BELLS 
at 20 cts. per Ib. Catalogue sent 

8. 5. DAVIS, 
H. 


he ee Saenees 
Asbestos Roof Coating 


78 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORE. 





on hand 








free. 
55 Dey St., N. Y. 


PATENT 
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START IN OW ! 


THIRTEEN NUMBERS 
OF THE BEST WEEKLY 


FOR NOTHINC ! 
THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 


THIRTEEN WEEKS 
FOR NOTHING. 
The Largest Illustrated Weekly 
Three Months 


For Nothing. 
The Best Combined 


- Rural, Literary, and Family Paper 
Thirteen Weeks Free ! 


To all remitting, before Nov. ist, $3 for MOORE’S RURAL NEW- 
YORKER for 1871, we will forward the THIRTEEN WEEKS of next 
Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) FREE! 

—_ p> 


AS IS KNOWN ALL OVER THIS CONTINENT, AND ALSO ABROAD, 


IS THE STANDARD ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 


OF THE AGE! 


™* It is not only the Largest, Best, and Cheapest, but by far the Largest.Cireulating 
Journal of its Class in the World, National ia Character, Ably Edited, Adapted to Town and 
Country, Superbly Illustrated and Printed, it is, unquestionably, the 


Best American Weekly Journal ! 


THE RURAL NEW-YORKER has become the Standard Authority on all branches of 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, &c., throughout the Union, and is invaluable to City, Village, 
or Suburban Cultivators, Asa Literary and Family Paper it is a favorite in many of the best 
families all over the continent. 


ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 


Are Numerous, Beautiful, and Varied, Indeed, the RuRat has no Rival in its Sphere—is unequaled as 
.an Illustrated Ruraljand Family Newspaper, Though double its former size—row con- 
taining Sixteen Large Pages, of Five Oolumns each, weekly,—The Rurat is still furnished at Only 
$3 a Year! 
—_—_———— 


THE RURAL FOR 1871 


Will be superior in all the essentials of a first-class, wide-awake, progressive, Practical, Scientific, 
Literary, Family, and Business Newspaper, Its glorious motto, ‘‘ Excelsior,”—and laudable 
Objects. ‘‘ Progress and Improvement,” will be more fully manifested than ever before. With the Best 
Talent in every Department—abundant facilities, and the disposition and ability to render them available 


—we are determined to Keep in Advance, and continuously furnish the BEST NEWSPAPER OF 
ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD! 


Prentice 


THIRTEEN PAPERS FREE! 2 


To all remitting $3 for 1871, before November 1, we will send] the Thirteen 


Numbers of this Quarter (Oct. to Jan.) FREE !]—which is GIVING AWAY MORE 
PAPERS THAN ANY MONTHLY FURNISHES IN A YEAR! 


3 Remittances by Post-Office Money Orders, Drafts, or Registered Letters, may be made at the 
risk of the Publisher. Address 


D. D. IT. a 41 Park' Row, New York. 


REMINGTONS’ SPORTING RIFLE---Breech- -Loading. 


Using Metallic Oartridges Nos. 38 & 46. Oalibre, or size of Bore, 36-100 and 44-100 
of an Inch. 
WEICHT FROM 9:TO 14 POUNDS. 
30-inch Steel Barrell 36.00 | 32-inch Steel Barrel 


34-inch jeer Barre 
REMINCTONS’ FIRE-ARMS. 
Sold by the Trade Generally. A Liberal Discount to Dealers. 
200,000 furcished the U. S. 250,000 furnished European G ts. 
Army, Navy, Belt, Police, and Pocket” oan Repeating and Vest Pocket Pistots and RIFLE 
Cares using the Metallic Cartridge. Breech-loading and Revolving RIFLEs. 


E. REMINCTON & SONS, ILION, N. Y. 








The Officers of this Co: Company are prepared 
to make liberal terms with responsible and 
efficient Life Insurance men from every 
quarter. 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, 


Consisting in great variety and le of first- 
goods. This lange assortment of =, . fhoer, ~~ 
= slippers are off. ion from — 


A visit to this gio edict 
cen, e: n 
to examine the la os paste 
class goods at 


rge assortment of 
vinoed that this is the place to get 
low pulese. Particular attention given to measure 
c. C. RICHMOND, 
573 Broadway. 


How made from Cider, by’) 
SSA! 


erage For cree hum, i 
Fe ycow eae EE 











ALBANY, N. Y., 
MERCHANTS) esac 
OHIOAGO. Il. 
138 La Salle St, & 
Office, 257 BROADWAY, 
ssues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on 
on travel and occupation. 285 Main St. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in 
WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. N. ORLEANS, La, r] 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary 8 
. HENRY HILTON, Counsel. BALTIMORE, Ma. Z 
98 8. Howard 8t 4 *- 
about to apply for 
in the United States or Foreign Countries, should 
not fail to avail themselves of the services of 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
AND 
Advice by letter or in person FREE, Address 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 


MASSILLON, Ohio. 
OF NEW YORK, 
MEMPHIS, Tenz., 
the Mutual System, free from restriction 
ta) 
the profits of the Company. 
2 Oarondelet St. 
O. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
INVENTORS = PATENTS, 
WESTERN & COMPANY, 
The Manufacturer and Builder, 
37 Park Row, New York, 











HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 120 Broadway, corner of Cedar St. 


[INcorPoRATED 1852. | 


Cash Capital, 
Cash Capital ani Surplus, over $700,000 


oe 


Losses Paid since Organization, $1 ,543,843.44 








B. S. WALCOTT, Presipenr. ° 


I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





BRANCH OFFICES. 


Corner Third Avenue and Seventh Street, Metropolitan Savings 
Bank Building. PALMIE & CO. Agents. 


No. 46 East Twenty-third Street, Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Building. KILPATRICK & HOLMES, Agents. 


| PRODUCE EXCHANGE BRANCH—No. 27 Pearl Street. 


HENRY POWELL, Agent. 
Corner Court and Joralemon Street, Broooklyn. Ww. FLINDT, 
Agent. 


No. 49 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, E.D. Ww». H. PALMER, 
Agent. 





Agencies in all the Principal Towns in the United States. 


Eastern Agency Department, 





Agency,” A, STODDART, General Agent. 


- THOMAS JAMES, Actuary.| 
Western and Southern Agency Department, “ Underwriters’ 





STEINWAY & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A CENERAL REDUCTION 
In their prices, in accordance with the decune in tue 
premium on Gold, and consequent decreased cost of 
imported articles used in the manufacture of Piano- 
fortes. In addition to their established styles of Piano. 
fortes, STEINWAY & SONS, in order to meet a long- 
felt and frequently expressed want, by persons of mod- 
erate means, teachers, schools, etc., have perfected ar. 
rangements for the manufacture of an entirely 
style of instrument, termed 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO 


A thoroughly complete instrument of 7 octaves, pre- 
cisely the same in size, scale, interior mechanism, and 
workmanship, as their highest priced 7 octave Pianos, 
the only difference being that this new style of instru- 
ment is constructed in a perfectly plain yet exceed. 
ingly neat exterior case. These new instruments will 
be supplied to those who desire to possess a thoroughly 
first-class *‘Steinway Piano,” yet are limited in means, 


At Exoeedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call general at- 
tention to their new 


Patent Upright Pianos, 
With Double Jron Frame, Patent Resonator, Tubular 
Frame Action, and new soft Pedal, which are matchless 
in volume and quality of tone, and surpassing facility 
of action, whilst standing longer in tune and being 
more impervious to atmospheric influences than any 
other Piano at present manufactured. 


Price Lists and Illustrated 
Catalogues 


mailed free on application. 


Every Piano is Warranted for Five Years, 
WAREROOMS, First Floor of Steinway Hall 
Nos, 109 and 111 East-Fourteenth 8t., 
(Between 4th Ave. and Irving Place.) New York, 


Pianos at Reduced Prices. 


GEO, STECK & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRAND, 
SQUARE, 


= 
PIANO-FORTES. 


A CARD. 





The general decline of values in all 
branches of industry, our greatly increased 
facilities for manufacturing and a desire to 
establish ONE STANDARD PERICE for our 
Pianos, have enabled us to offer to the pub- 
lic, from this date, a new and greatly re- 
duced price-list. 

We manufacture none but first-class 
pianos, and in reducing our scale of prices 
we have adopted the very lowest figures at 
which a thoroughly substantial and perfect 
Piano-Forte can be sold with a fair profit. 
By this course we mean, so far as we are 
concerned, to abelish the practice so much 
in vogue of late with manufacturers and 
dealers, of keeping up a high price-list 
and offering large discounts as inducements 
to purchasers. As this custom, if persisted 
in, cannot but demoralize business, and 
must always prove unsatisfactory to the 
purchasing public, we are confident that by 
adopting the system of low fixed prices we 
shall be sustained by our patrons and the 
musical public. We have reduced prices 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

GEO. STECK & CO. 

STecx’s Hau, New York, July, 1870, 


141 Eighth Street, 
(Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue.) 


‘ averill Chemical Paint ¢o,,” 


Office, 38 Burling Slip, Ni Y, 








